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REHABILITATION 


The scientific researches in veterinary medicine, generated con- 
currently with the growth and needs of the U.S.A., are faith- 
fully reported to the upset world by publications distinguished 
for their technical and literary standards; for their ethical bear- 
ing, their fact-finding character, their impartial spirit of collab- 
oration with the agricultural, educational, and commercial fields, 
their world-wide circulation, and for their wholesome influence 
on international relations. 


BUT, FOREMOST AMONG THE SERVICE 
RENDERED BY THE JOURNALS OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE IS THE FULFILL- 
MENT OF THEIR DUTY TO THE CLIN- 
ICAL BRANCH WHICH LABORS FOR 

AGRICULTURAL SECU- 

_RITY AND ABUNDANCE. 
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Neutral! 


pH Reading ‘Alkaline 


7.0-7.5 


Practically the —15 
same as blood, -—12 
7.3-7. 4 


Wont Ham 


NORDEN CONCENTRATED 


Sulfatose 


Patent Pending 

Contains equivalent Sod. Sulfathiazole 714%, Sod. Sulfapyridine 714%. * 

For pneumonia and lung congestion in cattle, pneumonia enteritis com- 

plex in swine, and other conditions indicative of sulfonamide therapy. 

The pH reaction of Norden Sulfatose is 7.0-7.5, almost the same 

as blood, which has a reaction of 7.3-7.4. Sulfatose is stable, too; 
will not precipitate even after freezing. 


Sulfatose 15% ONLY Sulfetose 5%, 


100 ce $ .80; Doz. $ 9.30 
250 ce $1.80: Doz. $21.00 FROM 250 ce $1.00; Dor. $11.40 


500 ce $3.00; Doz. $34.90 NORDEN 500 ce $1.70; Doz. $18.90 
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Equipment used in 
desiccating the vaccine 


Easy to Prepare 
for Injection 


Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae vaccine 


DESICCATED 


(P.-M. Co. Bio. 912) 
Withdraw diluent 


A MORE STABLE FORM of the vaccine, hence one which may tte qtige 


be used with greater assurance of the effectiveness of the 
treatment. The vaccine consists of live organisms produced 
from special strains of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae suis, 
designated and supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

The new vaccine owes its greater stability to the fact that 
it is in a state which inhibits all metabolic cellular activity. 
When properly stored, it remains so until restored in prep- 


aration for immediate injection. 


PITMAN-MOORE CO. 


Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc., INDIANAPOLIS stored vaccine 
Within this organization originated the policy: Sales to graduate veterinarians, ONLY 
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he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . . . 
but a mixture carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 

commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 


G lines 


“ NOURISHES EVERY INCH OF A DOG” 


Copyright 1948 by Genera! Foods Corp. 
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for all dogs 
BS A Product of General Foods ' 
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MAINTAINS THERAPEUTICALLY 


300,000 Units per ce. 
Crystalline Procaine Penicillin G suspended in 


peanut oil containing 20 w/v aluminum monostearate 
1. Free flowing 
2. Doesn't freeze syringe or plug the needle 
3. Delayed absorption maintains blood levels for prolonged 


periods, up to 96 hours in the majority of patients 


Depo-PeniciLtin is recommended for use in animals in all 
those conditions in which other repository 
forms of penicillin are indicated. 
Available in | cc. Cartridges with Disposable Syringes and 
in 10 ce. vials from Upjohn branch offices or through 
your local prescription pharmacies. Write for our 


veterinary dosage schedule for animals. 
* Trademark 
ATLANTA + BOSTON + CLEVELAND - DALLAS + KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND + CHICAGO - TORONTO, ONTARIO 


RMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 
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Never before... 


MANY 


for Reserve Officers in the Army Veterinary Corps! 


x sw Develop a wide background enriched by 
experience —experience in fields offered you.as 


a Reserve Officer on active duty! Food inspec- 


tion, scientific laboratory research, veterinary 


public health, foreign service with military 
government—these and other fields are open. 
The many benefits include security, food and 
housing allowances, paid vacations, a chance to 
build toward a generous retirement income, 
travel! Graduate veterinarians are commis- 
sioned in grade according to their previous 
experience. ACT TODAY! YOU benefit, be- 
cause your knowledge is needed. 


For details, write today to the Surgeon 
General, U.S. Army, Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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ALAMAC 


is the principle of BALanced AMino ACids 


as attained in IDEAL dog food 


we. LYSINE... THREONINE .. . 
LEUCINE... 


ARGiN 
METHIONINE” 


All ten of the above named essential AMINO ACIDS, each 
in a balanced relationship to the others, form Wilson's 
exclusive principle of BALanced AMino ACids 


*Everystructureof the dog’s body requires 
balanced amino acids, which we attain with 
the BALAMAC principle. (BALanced 
AMino ACids.) 

Lack of this balance results in poor 
growth and lowered resistance to diseases 
whose symptomatology may resemble 


that of any one of a number >f disease 
entities. 

Food accessory factors (eg. Vitamins) 
while essential, cannot replace the amino 
acid balance attained by our BALAMAC 
principle, although a balanced relation- 
ship between the two is important. 


imSPECTEO 
ane CERTIFIED 


The famous ‘'7-Course Meal” 
Feeds the dog in 7 ways 


Processed according to Wilson's exclusive BALAMAC 
brinciple of BALanced AMino —_ 


Meat By-Products — 
Animal protein for 
muscles and growth. 


Bone — Calcium and 
phosphorus for bones 
and teeth. 


3 Wheat and Barley — 
Carbohydrates for en- 
ergy. 


Wheat Germ — Thiamine, 

vitamin E and vege- 
table proiein for vitality and 
nerves. 


Carrots — Minerals,caro- 
tene and roughage for 
clear eyes ang glossy coat. 


Cod Liver Oil—Vito- 
mins A and D for health 
and healing. 


WITH 


7 Soy Grits — Vegetable 
protein for strong sinews | 
and tendons. 


DEHYDRATED 
EXTRACTED 


Copyright Wilson & Co. Inc., 1948 


LIVER 


Another WILSON Quality Product “4o%9o° 
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LESLIE KELLY, of New Alexandria, 
Pa., famous dog breeder, knows 


feeding is as important as breeding. 
He has fed Friskies for years. 
[tw his dogs at top form. 


It 


DOG MEN SAY: 


FOR OVER 15 YEARS Friskies 
has been a favorite with lead- 
ing dog men—breeders, train- 
ers and veterinarians. They 
feed and recommend Friskies 
because they know it is a com- 
plete dog food, scientifically 
balanced to provide all the ele- 
ments known to be essential 
for total nourishment. 


= 


DOGS SAY: 


ALL DOGS—of every breed and 


taste and smell. And a Friskies 
diet provides variety, too—Frisk- 
ies Cubes to gnaw like a bone, 
Friskies Meal to eat like hash. 


every age—love Friskies “meaty” 


EVERYBODY SAYS: 
ips 
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O00 
6 Ibs. Canned Dog Food 


about 27 oz. 
nutriments. Less nutriments; 
than 10% moisture. up to 74% moisture, 


Total Nutrition — Real Economy 
Compare actual nutrition. In 
Friskies you get high food 
value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of 
dog food; is clean, needs no 
refrigeration. 

Feed and Recommend Friskies 
for Total Nourishment, Conven- 
lence and Economy. 


SS 
5 SIZES: 50, 25, 10, 5, 2 tbs. 


Keep YOUR Dogs FRISKY with 


A CARNATION QUALITY PRODUCT 
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THE treatment of calf diphtheria, 
the use of Sulfapyridine Merck and 
Sulfapyridine Sodium Merck has 

so greatly reduced the mortality rate 
that administration of these drugs has 
become standard procedure in the 
practice of many veterinarians. 

In foot rot ef cattle, intravenous 
doses of Sulfayyridine Sodium have 
proved highly effective, and in many 
cases have made surgery and local 
treatment unnecessary. 

Ask your supplier about these two 
Merck products. Your inquiry for 


clinical information is cordially invited. 
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for Vetermary Use 


Since the early beginnings of sulfonamide therapy, 
the research staffs of Merck & Co., Inc. have de- 
voted much time and effort to the specific applica- 
tion of sulfonamides in the treatment of animals. 


OSSES due to pneumonia seriously affect 
the rearing of dairy calves. The veteri- 
narian can greatly reduce the death 

rate and thereby perform a substantial 
economic service. 

That is why numerous veterinarians treat 
this syndrome with Sulfathiazole Merck 
and Sulfathiazole Sodium Merck. They 
report that such therapy produces a higher 
percentage of recoveries, shortens the pe- 
riod of treatment, and keeps to a minimum 
the number of relapses. 

These Merck products can be obtained 
through your regular supplier. 


MERCK & C0., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS 
FOR THE VETERINARIAN: 


Calcium Chloride 
Complex Merck 
This Merck form of streptomycin assures 
uniform potency and minimal pain on 
injection. 

Crystalline Penicillin G Sodium Merck 
Proved amis in the treatment of bovine 
mastitis a certain other streptococcic 

and staph ic ee in cattle, 
swine, and other ani 


Riboflavin Merck 
Periodic Ophthalmia in horses can be 
prevented by giving riboflavin daily in 
the feed. 
Canex 


This original rotenone-in-oil prepara- 
tion can be used by the veterinarian to 
control follicular mange in 


Lentin 
has been found highly and 


the treatment 
other digestive 
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FOR VIGOROUS HUSKY PUPS 


Famed Toklat Husky Kennels 
Castle Creek Sled Run, Ashcroft via Aspen, Colorado 


recommends ad 
DOG FOOD 


How an enthusiastic ex-Army man, 
Stuart Mace’ embarked on the commer- 
cial breeding of huskies, high in the 
snowy mountains of Colorado was re- 
ported recently in a leading weekly 
magazine. 


Feeding instructions issued to every 
buyer of his husky puppies include the 
following: “‘Since the quantity and type 
of feed which the puppy gets will determine 
to great degree ie fine and vigorous a 
dog he matures into, it is important that he 
gets all the meal, meat and milk he can eat. 


““We suggest that you use Larro, a product 
of General Mills as a sound and safe 
basic structure in your feeding.” 

Kennelmen, veterinarians and owners 
of champions from coast to coast praise 
Larro Dog Food. Find cut what it can 
do for your dogs. Feed it—watch for 
top conditioning results. If your nearest 
feed dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


General Mills 
LARRO FEEDS 


Address Dept. 00 
Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, Chicago 4 
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Actual tests show Pard supplies 
many times the B-Complex 


requirements for dogs! 


The following table indicates the known B- 
Complex nutritive requirements of dogs and 
the amount contained in Pard: 


THIAMINE—Required amount: 10-25 mcg. 
per kg. body =e. Supplied by Pard in 
tests with 20-lb. Wire-Haired Fox Terrier: 
100 mcg. per kg. body wt. Thiamine is 
utilized in the metabolism of carbohydrates. 


RIBOFLAVIN— Required amount: 15-50 mcg. 
per kg. body weight. Supplied by Pard in 
tests with 20-lb. Wire-Haired Fox Terrier: 
626 mcg. per kg. body wt. Riboflavin is 
essential for normal cell respiration and 
maintenance of nerve tissue. 

wIACIN—Required amount: 200-360 mcg. 
per kg. body ~. Supplied by Pard in 
tests with 20-lb. Wire-Haired Fox Terrier: 


Laboratory Kennel studies are just 
another step by Swift & Company 
to assure dogs better health through 
better foods. Careful quality- super- 
vision is maintained in its manu- 
facture to guarantee uniformity in 
nutrient content, taste, color, odor 
and texture. Pard is an easy-to- 
feed nourishing food that dogs love 
from the very first sniff. 


: 


The chart shows the amount of Thia- 
mine—an important part of the B-Com- 
plex family—required to maintain op- 
timum dog health in a 20-Ib. Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier. It also shows the 
abundancy of this vitamin in Pard. 


4,580 mcg. per kg. body wt. Niacin is essen- 
tial for normal functioning of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. 


PANTOTHENIC ACID—Required amount: 100 
meg. per kg. body weight. Supplied by 
Pard in tests with 20-lb. Wire-Haired Fox 
Terrier: 480 mcg. per kg. body wt. Particu- 
larly essential for growth of young animals. 
Related to riboflavin utilization. 


PYRIDOXIN—Required amount: 10-60 mcg. 
per kg. body weight. Appears to be impor- 
tant in protein metabolism. 

CHOLINE— uired amount: 10-50 mcg. per 
kg. body le Essential for normal fat 
metabolism, and for structural elements in 
body tissues. Pard also contains in abun- 
dance other B-complex factors. 


some fi dogs need . . . a well- 
balanced formula, rigidly adhered 
to and nutritiona excellent. 
Pard contains every known essen- 
tial for good nutritional health. 
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--- B-COMPLEX CONTENT OF PARD ------- 
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The Pard formula is rich and 
a tizing and includes whole- 
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“Leonard, E. P. (1947), 

improved Intravenous Anesthesia 
for Small Animals, J. Amer. 

Vet. Med. Assn., 111:37, July. 


IN SMALL ANIMAL SURGERY... 


Experience has shown that uniform results in small animal 
anesthesia can be obtained easily and consistently through 
the intravenous use of Nembutal Sodium*. This recognized 
procedure offers the surgeon accurate control of the degree 
of anesthesia and enables him to proceed with surgery with- 
out fear of interruptions due to anesthetic difficulties. When 
properly administered, Nembutal Sodium will provide safe 
and complete analgesia for 35 to 45 minutes. Recovery 

is comparatively rapid. Why not try this simple, smooth 
and reliable method of inducing anesthesia in your next 
case? You can obtain Nembutal Sodium Sterile Solution in 
20-ce. and 100-cc. containers, each cc. representing | gr. of 
Nembutal Sodium. For literature, write Veterinary Department, 
Lasoratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


STERILE SOLUTION 
(Pentobarbital Sodium, Abbott) 
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"These the RIBBONS 


SAYS KELLIE 


Dogs of all ages go for the 


crunchy texture of this 
smackin’ good food. The car- 
bohydrates are thoroughly 
cooked for digestibility. The 
vitamin values (Ribbon has 
every vitamin and mineral 
dogs are known to require) 
are stated after cooking. 


The formula for Gro-Pup 
Ribbon has the Seal of Ap- 
proval of the AVMA and 


AAHA Committee on Foods, 


You'll find meat meal among 
the Gro-Pup ingredients — 
skim milk and homogenized 
fish for highest-quality pro- 
teins. Great for all dogs. 


MADE BY BATTLE CREEK 


15 


Budget-wise clients will 
cheer over the fact that Gro- 


Pup Ribbon is not 70% 
water like most canned dog 
foods. You’re recommend- 
ing crisp, solid food. There 
are 4 husky dinners for a 20- 
lb. dog in the convenient 25- 
oz. box of Gro-Pup Ribbon. 
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.....-For Protein Deficiency 


General Application 
of Parenam ae: 


Preparative: To improve and protect the 
nutritional status of the severely mal- 
nourished or critically ill patient... as 
fortification acainst the shock of major 


surgery. 


Reparative: To provide, in ample quan- 
tity, the amino acids essential to tissue 
repair ... to hasten healing and shorten 
convalescence. 


For use whenever dietary measures are 
inadequate for correction and mainte- 
nance of positive nitrogen balance . . . to 
replenish depleted body protein stores. 
Particularly indicated in preoperative and 
postoperative management, extensive 
burns, gastro-intestinal obstruction, etc. 


Suggested needs 
for Parenamine 
in veterinary medicine: 


1. Severe gastro-intestinal disease, or 
persistent vomiting from any cause. 


2. Intestinal obstruction, peritonitis or 
any diseased condition in which the in- 
gestion of food provokes pain or vomiting. 


3. Advanced state of inanition (which 
results from complete lack of food). 


4. Chronic ulcerative enterocolitis. 


5. Hypoproteinemia due to an actual 
loss, as in hemorrhage and burns, or to 
deficient metabolism, as in liver damage. 


Supplied in 15% sterile solution, bottles 
of 100 cc., rubber capped. 
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“/What's New in 


Veterinary Science 


* Trichomoniasis in Reproduction 

* Diagnosis of Newcastle Disease 
* Chemotherapy of Coccidiosis 

* Blood Transfusion in Anaplasmosis 
* Vitamin Therapy for Calves 


For the answer to that question, more and 
more practitioners are reading the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RESEARCH. 


Issued quarterly and consisting entirely of 
original papers, this publication singles out 
research developments that help solve current 
problems in the field. 


Here, for example, are just a few of the impor- 
tant subjects covered in the pages of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RE- 
SEARCH during the past year: 


* Swine Brucellosis 

* Periodic Ophthalmia 
* Swine Dysentery 

* Baby Pig Mortality 
* Bovine Mastitis 


—plus many other research reports on disease problems. 


year. 


, send check or money order for $4.00.*) 


TO: AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 600 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please enter my subscription to the quarterly AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY RESEARCH for one 


(If you are an AVMA member, send check or money order for $2.50 with this coupon. If you are not a 


Just fill out the coupon below and send it with 
your check or money order. The subscription 
price is only $2.50 per year to AVMA members; 
$4.00 to non-members.* 


Zone : State 


City 
rate 


The $4.00 non-member 
wbscription rate for other countries is $4.30. 


applies ix U. S., Canada, and countries affiliated with the Pan American Postal Union. 
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Better way 
to give Penicillin in 


MASTITIS 


clinical studies 
show that single injections of penicillin- 
in-PENICLE* are more suc in the 
treatment of mastitis than injections 
employing aqueous media 
Penicillin-in-PENICLE is more effective 


use 
Higher penicillin levels are maintained 
Higher in the affected quarter 
For a longer time 
With a minimum of irritation or other 
untoward effect. 
Effective penicillin levels are maintained 
high in the udder for seventy-two hours 


*The word PENICLE is an ex- 
clusive trademark of Wallace 
Laboratories. Inc. 


or longer, while the cow is on a twelve 
hour milking schedule. 
Control of treatment remains in the hands 
of the veterinarian—only he can buy it. 
He can use the penicillin product of his 
choice in PENICLE—the vehicle for pre- 
ag a water-in-oil emulsion of penicillin 
lasting effectiveness. 
PENICLE is an especially compounded 
water-in-oil emulsion, containing U.S.P. 
liquid petrolatum, lanolin-cholesterins, dis- 
tilled water, and preservative, sodium 
ethylmercurithiosalicylate. 


Send for complete literature. 


 PENICLE 


TRADEMARK 


PENIcillin vehiCLE] 


veterinary division 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, INC. « ss NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
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Report 


Veterinary Medical Activities wal 


* AVMA officers and employees, President L. M. Hurt, President-elect C. P. Zepp, 
Sr., Executive Board Chairman W. R. Krill, Executive Secretary J. G. Harden- 
bergh, Assistant Executive Secretary R. C. Klussendorf, and Director of Profes- 
sional Relations C. D. Van Houweling spent a busy week immediately following 
Thanksgiving attending meetings of such AVMA groups as: 


Board of Governors, Executive Board, Council on Education, Research Council, 
and committees on Budget, Veterinary Services, and Nomenclature. 
eee 


* Individually or in groups, they also attended meetings of: 


American Society of Animal Production 

National Association of County Agricultural Agents 

National Research Council Committee on Veterinary Services 

Conference of Research Workers in Animal Diseases in North America 

14th International Veterinary Congress Committee 

BAI Conference on Research on Bovine Brucellosis 

* Dr. B. J. Killham, East Lansing, has been chosen by his Michigan associates 
to serve as General Chairman of the 86th Annual AVMA Convention in Detroit, 
July 11-14, 1949. Drs. F. P. Egan, Farmington, and L. H. LaFond, Detroit, will 
assist as Vice-Chairmen. Dr. C. F. Clark, Lansing, was selected as General Sec- 


retary. 


* An editorial in Arkansas Gazette (Oct. 13, 1948) discusses the need for, and 
the method of getting, veterinary service for livestock owners, and stresses in 
this connection “that high professional standards are maintained through proper 
licensing procedure.” 
eee 

* A letter was addressed to the editor of Time in response to a statement (Dec. 
6, 1948) to the effect that medical schools are “sinking to a veterinarian level by 
studying man as if he were a horse instead of a human being with a spirit.” At- 
tention was directed to the outstanding work being done by the veterinary pro- 
fession and to the fact that those who would enter this profession must climb, 


not sink. 
eee 


* Prof. C. G. Bradt, N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, wrote “Pulling 
Together for Healthy Herds”, which was published in Hoard’s Dairyman (Nov. 
10, 1948). The AVMA commended him for the manner in which he discussed 
the problem of gaining full coéperation between livestock owners and their vet- 


erinarians. 
eee 


* The Committee on Journal is considering the advisability of publishing the 
proceedings of the annual convention as a single, complete document. Comment, 


for or against, is invited. 
eee 


* Mr. L. N. Eldred, Associated Press correspondent, came to the AVMA office 
for a conference on hyperkeratosis, and wrote a story which was widely used in 


daily papers from coast to coast. 
eee 


* The Executive Board voted, after hearing reports from all cities which had 
issued invitations, to hold the 1950 meeting in Miami Beach, F'la. 
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Your Public 
Relations Program 
for 1949 


One of the greatest veterinary public relations efforts in history 
will be conducted this year by the American Foundation for 
Animal Health—sponsored by Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


Coast to coast, it will tell the story of modern veterinary service 
through— 


2,600 Newspapers . 


48 Farm Magazines 
400 Radio Stations... 
THOUSANDS of Motion 


Picture Showings 


This program for the profession is made possible by the follow- 
ing companies, members of— 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. Liberty Laboratories The Columbus Serum Co. 

Blue Cross Serum Co. Missouri Valley Serum Co. The Corn States Serum Co. 

Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Norden Laboratories The Gregory Laboratory 

Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Pitman-Moore Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 

Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux City Serum Co. The Royal Serum Co 

Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Sioux Falls Serum Co. The Southwestern Serum Co. 
The United Serum Co. 
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LETTERS THAT SPELL CONFIDENCE 


Wherever the Veterinarian is at work, seeking 
to cure and prevent the spread of animal-borne 
diseases, the letters N. L. C. stand as a symbol 
of skill and experience in the preparation of 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals. 


At such times, when success or failure hinge 


upon the .effectiveness and purity of veterinary 
products, the N. L. C. trademark is a constant 
reassurance to the practicing Veterinarian. 


Look for the N. L. C. trademark on phar- 
maceuticals and biologicals. It is your 
guarantee of dependability and quality, 
backed by continuous research. 


CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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SERVING THE GRADUATE VETERINARIAN EXCLUSIVELY 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


Sold Only to Veterinarians 
Backed by 51 Years of 


Pharmaceutical Experience 


CX 


THE S. E. MassENGILL COMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENN.-VA. 
SAN 


New York Kansas City 


Veterinary Division, 


COMPOUND 
Tablet No. 4 


Barium Chloride 30 gr. 
Tartar Emetic 30 gr. 
Strychnine Sulphate ‘4 gr. 


A useful stimulant in cases of atony and 
retarded rumination, with added tonic ef- 
fect of strychnine. 


Fits No. 10 capsule or balling gun, 
or may be crushed on feed. 


100 tablets... $1.90  5-100's.. $9.00 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession 


CURTS - FOLSE LABORATORIES 


73 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kansas 


. VERRIE WYSE 


COLLECTS 


IN FULL 
ON TIME 


BY USING BILLS AND STATEMENTS 


Dr. Wyse knows that a patient's feeling 
of gratitude brings immediate payment 
IF a bill is sent AT ONCE. He knows 
that a delay in sending a bill can make 
a bad debt and lose a patient. Some 
patients can’t or won't pay until the 
end of a month. So, Dr. Wyse sends a 
business-like statement at that time and 
another every month. He has practically 
NO collection problem. 


COLLECTION COSTS ARE TINY 
Although Dr. Wyse’ bills and state- 
ments are nicely printed on specially- 
made “HAMMERMILL” bond 

cost him ONLY $4.25 for each 1,000! 
That's what we charge and his other 
stationery costs him just as little. What 
are YOU paying? Are you satisfied? 


FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOGUES 
Samples of Dr. pe stationery and copy 
of BIG catalogue, illustrating, describing and 

ALL items used in doctors’ offices, 


¥ yours on request. No obligation. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
4 15 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. \ 


Please send me samples of stationery and | 


STATIONERY - 
PRINTING RECORDS 


HISTACOUNT 


FILES & SUPPLIES 
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With MASTICS You Control The 
Treatment of Mastitis’! 


MASTICS Are Sold Only to the Veterinarian 


In discussing the use of penicillin, it was 
recently emphasized that “‘the individual 
practitioner alone is in a position to follow the 
progress of his cases and to judge the adequacy 
of the treatment being used’”!. 

This fact is important, because of two risks 
in treatment: the use of inadequate doses of 
the drug, and the possible development of 
complications. Without the Veterinarian’s 
supervision, these risks are doubled. No 
instruction booklet can take the place of your 
professional counsel. Therefore, we sell MASTICS 
to Veterinarians only, as we consistently state 
in our advertising in dairy breed journals. 
MASTICS should not be confused with later 
imitations. These, closely resembling genuine 
MASTICS in name and appearance, are sold at 
prices often more than twice that of MASTICS. 
You can sell your clients the original product 
at a figure well below the lowest store price, 
and still retain control of treatment. If your 
distributor cannot supply you, mail your 
order direct to us. All delivery charges prepaid 
if check is sent with order, otherwise C.0.D. 
plus charges. 


MASTICS are the original penicillin bougie. These 

slender, wax-like sticks with special tapered points 

each contain 25,000 Units of Penicillin “G"’. In- 

serted in the teat canal, they dissolve in the milk eu 4 

and medicate all parts of the teat lining, cistern | Masestitera: 
and large ducts. Sealed in foil, MASTICS are dated Weakag.” 
and stored under refrigeration to ensure potency. 


Packages of 25. . $4.75 Packages of 100 . . $18.00 


1. Collins, J. H., J.AV.M_A., Oct. 1948 “Caused by Strept. agalactiae 
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RANFAC products are precision made of selected material, durable, 
well balanced and easy to operate. 


RANFAC Products when compared with any other veterinary 
instruments prove their worth. Manufactured by THE RANDALL 
FAICHNEY CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instruments for over 
sixty years. 


Get the facts — write DEPT. A — for catalog .. . 


123 HEATH STREET BOSTON, 30, MASS..USA. 
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Ilustrating aphic position. Tube lowers strawht down 
under table pag uoroscopy. Units removable as portable. Less 

than 30 seconds for any change. 
MAKE SURE THE X-RAY MACHINE YOU BUY REFLECTS 
IME THOUGHT OF THE VETERINARIAN IN ITS DE- 
a medical outfit 


ANIMAGRAPH 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


U. S. Pat. No. 2323704, July 6, 1943 
Beware of Imitations 


—NEW MODEL— 


+FLUOROSCOPY (motion pictures) 
RADIOGRAPHY (still pictures) 
THERAPY (for skin treatment) 
PORTABLE (large animals outside) 


Write for Prices. Use This Coupon. 
CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 

110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Kindly send me descriptive information, includ- 
ing prices and terms, on the Campbell X-Ray 

Animagraph. 


(City and State) 


Good Veterinary G 
Surgery demands the 
best in Sutures 


Who is better qualified to make sutures? Armour 
has access to the world’s largest supply of suture 
materials . . . moves them quickly from plant to 
laboratory . .. where Master Craftsmen develop 
the types of sutures you need. Only the finest 
—pliable, strong, uniform and sterile, with con- 
trolled absorption and surgically desirable 
finish . . . are labeled Armour. 

Available in plain, mild, medium and extde 
chromic for varying needs of absorbability. 


SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Also: 


Medium Chromic . . 00 
Extra Chromic... .1 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
KAW STATION + KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
PRODUCER OF ARMOUR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


| 
Basically the same but with new mod- 
The only complete x-ray machine designed from 
- : You owe your clients complete service includ- S65) 
: ing x-ray. You owe yourself safe, efficient ap- ea! 
paratus designed especially for your use. 
THE ANIMAGRAPH 
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FORT DODGE 


BISULDEX 


enteritis complex in swine : 


‘shipping fever’ in cattle. 


Now— Bisuldex Stronger, for 

use where higher concentration 

of sulfonamides is desired in - 
treatment of the pneumonia- ; 


SALES TO GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. * FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Psychoneurosis —A Veterinary Problem 
LLOYD C. MOSS, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


It HAS always been amazing to histo- 
rians how resistant people are to new 
ideas and concepts. Down through the ages, 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, Darwin, Pasteur, 
Jenner, and many others *!4 who have ad- 
vanced the frontiers of science have had to 
withstand the ridicule and scorn of their 
professional colleagues and of the public. 
The same was true of Sigmund Freud,’ the 
great clinician who, by his dynamic con- 
cept of man as a highly intelligent animal, 
has laid the foundation for modern psy- 
chiatry. 

The word psychiatry is from the Greek— 
meaning “mind healing.” Probably not a 
good definition but something with which 
to start. It is imperative that the veteri- 
nary profession should become cognizant 
of this new science in the field of medicine 
if it is to maintain the respect and admira- 
tion of the medical profession. We should 
know and appreciate the fact that the 
lower animals, the domestic animals which 
we treat, under certain conditions, react 
in much the same manner as man. This be- 
havior is, of course, constricted by the in- 
telligence and perceptive powers of the 
animals. 

The veterinarian, by striving for a more 
complete understanding of behavior and 
neurosis in the animals he treats, may ren- 
der a service to society and his clientele. 
It may be possible that the United States, 
as the greatest pet-owning nation in the 
world, also has a claim on the doubtful 
honor of being the most neurotic nation. 
We have been told that 1 man out of 7 
. Presented before the Section on Small Animals, 
Eighty-fifth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary 


Medical Association, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 
16-19, 1948. 


inducted into the armed service was re- 
jected for mental instability—what the 
ratio was in other nations has not, to my 
knowledge, been published. We do know 
that our divorce rate has been rising rapid- 
ly and that it is now approaching a rate 
of 50 per cent of the marriages. What will 
happen to the children of broken homes is 
difficult to surmise, but it is known that 
the lack of home security is the beginning 
of much maladjustment and neurotic be- 
havior. 

Many of .nese victims of broken homes 
find companionship with animals. Certain- 
ly, many find a constancy of affection from 
a dog which has been lacking in his family 
relationship. 

We are aware of the deep emotional bond 
of a blind man to his seeing-eye dog and 
we are quick to appreciate this relationship; 
but are we as sympathetic and understand- 
ing to our clients who may be emotionally 
blind? We should realize that- almost half 
of the people who consult physicians for 
treatment are suffering from psychogenic 
disease—disease which has had its origin 
in anxiety, frustrations, and conflict, a 
result of failure to adjust to the probleis 
of living. When we are able to discern a 
personality difficulty in our clients, we may, 
with some insight and intuition, endeavor 
to direct them to physicians who have psy- 
chiatric training, or to psychiatrists; thus, 
a severe neurosis or psychosis may be 
avoided. 

It is always easier to prevent a disease 
than to treat it after it has been mani- 
fested by various pathologic changes. It 
is estimated that 1 out of 13 persons are 
in need of psychiatric treatment and that 1 
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out of 19 will be treated in an institution 
for mental disease. It would seem highly 
advisable that we, in veterinary medicine, 
acquire a better understanding of psychiat- 
ric medicine, as the physician and veteri- 
narian progress simultaneously. 

Research which has been carried out on 
animals in studies of behavior and neuro- 
sis would indicate that instruction in this 
field should be included in the curriculum 
of all veterinary colleges. The knowledge 
goes beyond the experiments of Pavlov.'” 
Many films are available through the Audio- 
Visual Aids Library at Pennsylvania State 
College. Some of these films are used in 
medical colleges for instruction in general, 
abnormal, and comparative psychology and 
in psychiatry. Most of the experiments 
have been carried out on rats, cats, dogs, 
monkeys, chickens, goats, and pigs. An 
apparatus was developed by Dr. J. H. Mas- 
serman (M.D.) at the University of Chi- 
cago and Northwestern University for the 
observation of behavior in cats. 2 

It required some time to develop the feed- 
ing responses to the various signals which 
were arranged for the animals to activate 
in order to procure food. The animals first 
learned to feed from the open food box— 
the incentive being hunger. Later, they 
were trained to raise the lid of the box 
to-feed, then to respond to more complex 
signals. Pellets of food were automatically 
deposited into the food box on a sensory 
signal, a light or bell signal. 

A switch, which the animal learned to 
activate, was placed in various places with- 
in the experimental chamber. The cats 
learned that unless they activated the 
switch, which would turn on the light, no 
food would be delivered. 

The switch was placed on each side of 
the glass barrier. Some learned to press 
it with a foot, others would use the nose 
or body. The switch was also placed on 
the side of the chamber and the animal 
learned to activate it by rubbing against, 
or pressing, it with the paw or nose. To 
produce a neurosis, the feed box was pro- 
vided with an air blast device which would 
deliver a definite amount of air. The grid 
floor was connected to a fence shocker 
which could also be used to provide a mild 
electric current at the moment of food 
taking if so desired. 

There are two species of animals which 
the veterinarian recognizes as the prima 


donnas of the animal kingdom—the Thor- 
oughbred horse and the high-producing 
dairy cow. Many observations have been 
made on these animals but, due to physical 
factors, it has been obviously difficult to 
subject them to the rigid conditions of 
laboratory control. A great adjustment is 
required of these animals as they leave 
the placid environment of the pasture, i.e., 
the horse when he is placed in training and 
the heifer after she has calved and is placed 
in the dairy herd. Many horse trainers and 
dairymen endeavor to make this transition 
as smooth, pleasant, and normal as possi- 
ble. It would seem highly desirable that 
veterinarians with some knowledge of ani- 
mal psychology undertake studies which 
would be of incalculable value to the breed- 
er. We hope that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association may devote some of its 
funds from the Research Foundation to 
research in this field. 
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Fewer Farmers.—The trend, says Na- 
tion’s Business, points to a decrease of 
4,000,000 in the farm population in the 
next twenty years—fewer brogans and 
more * \ite collars. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


National Isolation in Horse Breeding 


Whatever may be the merits of isolation 
among nations, it hasn’t worked too well in 
horse breeding. Thirty-five years of in- 
sulating Thoroughbreds against alien blood 
in England has slowed down their speed. 
French and American horsemen, interna- 
tional in spirit, have been winning quite 
a few of England’s best races in recent 
years. In the opinion of The Blood Horse 
which knows everything worth knowing 
about Thoroughbreds, the cause of the de- 
clining speed is the long refusal of the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club to register alien blood in 
its sacred Stud Book. As the story goes, 
the glory and the cash linked to historic 
classics of the turf are being carried off by 
allegedly impure strains from over the sea, 
to the embarrassment of the straight-laced 
exponents of national isolation in horse 
breeding. 

Anyhow, the exclusive Club has appointed 
a committee to sally forth and do something 
about the decreasing speed of the English 
Thoroughbreds, so closely guarded against 
the “impurities” of foreign strains. How 
come? 

For the sake of the sport of the kings, 
may the august committee find the way to 
resolve the genetic problem involved. Know 
ye that heredity plays cunning tricks on 
one who simply pulls the strings of its 
marionettes. Here is a case wherein the 
contingencies of genetics have come face to 
face with an imminent fact—slower horses 
—in a short thirty-five years of barring 
new blood from the veins of hyperpurified 
livestock. 

In slamming the door on famous French 
horses and such American specimens as 
Man o’ War, Whirlaway, Omaha, Assault, 
and the like, the racehorse circle of Eng- 
land (in good faith) flouted a quirk of he- 
redity familiar to the breeders of purebred 
livestock in general. The pay off is not only 
the chagrin of losing races but also the 
prospect of increasing economic losses in 
the future. On the long run, pedigrees are 
poor substitutes for performance—in the 
auction ring. In other words, when pedi- 
grees are no longer certificates of perform- 
ance, they are headed toward excommuni- 
cation. 

Unimpressed by the proposals to (1) 
trust everything to the guarded English 
pedigrees, or (2) to admit the French 


strains with American backgrounds that 
are winning the races, but slam the door on 
American “impurities,” The Blood Horse 
invites the losers to join the winners, with 
the hackneyed quotation from practical 
politics, namely: “If you can’t beat’ em, 
jine ’em.” On the other hand, geneticists, 
knowing that nothing more than an elemen- 
tary problem of breeding purebred livestock 
is implicated, are wondering why the elite 
guardians of English Thoroughbred blood 
do not go into a huddle with her breeders 
of cattle and pigs and sheep and dogs, none 
of whom have to apologize for the quality 
of their products. 

National isolation in horse breeding, pro- 
saic as the comparison may seem, is a flair 
of the vanishing idea that a man or an ani- 
mal or a nation with an exclusive pedigree 
is entitled to an accolade regardless of per- 
formance. 


Human Respiratory and Nervous 
Infections Linked with Avian 
Pneumoencephalitis 


A coéperative medical, public health, and 
veterinary study (Am. J. Public Health) 
suggests the probability that a poliomyeli- 
tis-like, mild central nervous system infec- 
tion, especially in children, and an influ- 
enza-like disease in adults may be con- 
tracted from chickens afflicted with avian 
pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle disease). It 
also seems probable that once the human 
infection gets its start in a locality, epi- 
demics may be engendered by man-to-man 
transmission, without further exposure to 
diseased birds. 

Beatrice F. Howitt, L. K. Bishop, and 
R. E. Kissling, all of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, found neutralizing anti- 
bodies of avian pneumoencephalitis in the 
blood of various groups of children and in 
some adults suffering from a mild central 
nervous system illness of short, nonfatal 
course. Headache, fever, vomiting, and cer- 
tain neurologic signs were the usual symp- 
toms. There was no residual paralysis. The 
cases under study all occurred in Alabama 
and Tennessee, but comparable epidemics 
elsewhere, of vague or unknown origin, 
suggest that the trouble is not confined to 
this southern area. Infected chickens were 
in association with several cases. 

After studies on the virus were begun 
at the Montgomery, Ala., laboratory of the 
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USPHS, an acute, influenza-like disease de- 
veloped in six laboratory employees. Anti- 
bodies in high titer against avian pneu- 
moencephalitis virus were found in the 
serums of all of these workers, as well as 
in several employees who did not become 
visibly ill. 

Writing in the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health (38, Sept., 1948: 1263-1272), 
the authors called attention to the fact 
that the neurologic signs observed predomi- 
nantly in children and the influenza-like 
signs in adult cases can be compared age- 
wise with the nervous symptoms seen in 
immature birds and the respiratory sick- 
ness of older birds. 

Previous reports on animal-to-man infec- 
tion with this virus all concerned eye mani- 
festations. Accidental entrance of live virus 
into the eye was followed by conjunctivi- 
tis, headache, chills, and general discomfort. 
Virus was recovered from the conjunc- 
tival fluid, and antibodies were present in 
the serum of the patients, thereby fur- 
nishing proof that avian pneumoencephali- 
tis virus was the causative agent. 

In contrast, virus was not isolated from 
any of the present series of nervous and 
respiratory cases—a factor that prevented 
conclusive diagnosis. However, results of 
the serum neutralization tests gave firm 
support for indicting the “P-E” virus. 

The most recent official count shows that 
this disease has now spread through flocks 
in 44 states, not to mention that it also has 
invaded Canada in recent months and made 
a reappearance in Britain after an ab- 
sence of thirteen years, while continuing its 
long-time ravages in flocks of many other 
nations. 

This report, and the fact that veterinary 
scientists at the University of California 
have proved that avian pneumoencephalitis 
can be spread through the air, emphasizes 
the public health implications of this new 
finding. 


Tests by Cole, of Cornell University 
(Poult. Sci., July, 1948), add confirmation 
to reports by others that sulfonamides are 
ineffective in eliminating Salmonella pul- 
lorum from infected adult birds. Not only 
did experimental birds continue to carry 
specific agglutinins in their blood after 
prolonged sulfonamide feeding, but many 
of them died of the disease. Sulfamerazine, 
sulfadiazine, and sulfaguanidine were used. 


Brucella M Vaccine 


The mucoid phase of Brucella growth ap- 
pears in the dissociation of this organism.! 
One mucoid phase of Brucella suis, used as 
a vaccine and injected into guinea pigs, 
produced a high degree of immunity against 
all three Brucella species.2. A preliminary 
report of the use of this vaccine in cattle 
is now available,* and is herewith condensed 
for general information. 

Pregnant heifers were injected with 
large numbers of organisms of this mucoid 
growth phase, at one month, four months, 
and five months following conception. 
Others were similarly injected before serv- 
ice and reinjected after conception. All 7 
of the heifers gave birth to normal calves, 
and none had a retained placenta. Mucoid 
phase organisms were not recovered from 
the placenta or the milk in any instance, 
and all 7 heifers became negative to the 
agglutination test within ninety days after 
the last injection. 

Having shown the vaccine to be incapable 
of producing a progressive type of infec- 
tion, the next step was to test its immuniz- 
ing value. The value of controlled experi- 
ments involving large numbers of animals 
was recognized, but limited facilities ruled 
out such procedure. Because many vac- 
cines and bacterins have been approved by 
recognized health agencies for use in hu- 
man epidemics without subjecting them to 
controlled experiments, the M vaccine was 
tested for immunizing value by injecting it 
into 1,127 animals in 24 herds in which tru- 
cellosis had been present for but a short 
time. Whereas the infection usually spreads 
rapidly and widely in herds of this type, 
only 23 animals became reactors and 25 
others became suspects within one year 
among the 772 negative animals present 
at the time of vaccination. Most of these 
appeared within four months after vaccina- 
tion, and may be presumed to have been 
harboring infection when vaccinated. Re- 
gression of titer in animals positive or sus- 
picious at time of vaccination was at ap- 
proximately the same rate as might be ex- 
pected had they been left unvaccinated. 

Use of Bruceila M vaccine in herds 
which have harbored Brucella for a year or 
more, and in herds free from infection, 
has been limited because results are so 
difficult to evaluate. In those instances 
where it has been tried, results have been 
favorable. 
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The authors conclude that the total 
weight of cells is more important than the 
number of viable cells in determining the 
effectiveness of vaccination. Dosage varied 
from 2.5 to 5.0 mg. of cells, and injection 
made behind the scapula was found to 
cause less swelling which disappeared more 
rapidly than when made in front of the 
scapula. There was a slight, but not sig- 
nificant, reduction in milk flow following 
vaccination. 

The vaccine is -being widely used on an 
experimental basis by many Michigan prac- 
titioners. All are required to file reports 
regularly, and a more comprehensive state- 
ment will be issued when a significant 
volume of information has been accumu- 
lated. 
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The Réle of Microbes in Alimentary 
Poisonings 

Once upon a time, the prandial catas- 
trophes that suddenly strike the family 
circle or rollicking banqueteers were at- 
tributed principally to the toxins of spe- 


* cific organisms of the genus Salmonella. 


The preponderant percentage was charged 
to the toxin of Aetrycke’s bacillus (Sal- 
monella typhimurium) or to that of Gaert- 
ner’s bacillus (Salmonella enteritidis). 
Proteus, spp., Escherichia coli, Shigella 
dysenteriae,. Staphylococcus aureus, and 
Streptococcus, spp., in time, came in for 
a share of the blame on being isolated in 
given outbreaks of meat-food poisonings. 
But, in no case could the blame be attached 
exclusively to the action of their respective 
toxins. It was quite generally realized 
that the phenomena were due to a more 
complex mechanism than the mere elabora- 
tion of given toxins by a given organism. 

In the bacteriological study of hundreds 
of such intoxications in recent years, Névot 
(Bull. Acad. Vét., Nov., 1947)! found that 
a large number of aérobes and anaérobes 
enter into the genesis of alimentary poi- 


sonings by producing changes in the con- 
taminated food responsible for the alimen- 
tary and systemic disturbances associated 
with the accident. The organisms of the 
contaminated food, coéperating with the 
flora of normal digestion, disintegrate pro- 
teins into toxic amides of which histamine, 
tyramine, tryptamine, and methylamine 
are examples. Sometimes the toxic agent 
may have formed in the food at the time of 
ingestion; the food may be toxiphoric, or 
it may simply furnish the medium for the 
causal organism. That is, the good is toxi- 
genic, not toxic, and that explains why the 
attack occurs from one to ten hours after 
the food is eaten and also why the result 
differs in the different persons involved. 
The digestive metabolism may check the 
toxic process in some individuals and in- 
tensify it in others. That sharply dis- 
tinguishes food poisoning from chemical 
toxicosis where the dose ingested more 
definitely determines the degree of intoxica- 
tion. The “corruption theory” of food 
poisoning is in accord with the clinical 
facts, the author (loc. cit.) points out, and, 
moreover, accounts for the relative harm- 
lessness of the filtrates of the microbes 
implicated. 

To the food hygienists of veterinary 
medicine, the facts stated change the pre- 
ventive approach—the prophylaxis. The 
proteolytic rather than the direct toxic 
properties of the microbes concerned must 
be considered, especially of those not be- 
longing to the Salmonella group. The 
microbes to be eliminated from meat prod- 
ucts are those capable of attacking the 
protein molecule, of liquefying gelatin, of 
producing indol, and of elaborating hydro- 
gen sulfide. Difficult as it may be to detect 
the presence of these, the fact remains that 
therein lies the prophylaxis of alimentary 
intoxications. 


1Névot, Armand: The Role of Germs other than 
Salmonella in Alimentary Poisonings of Meat Origin 
(title translated). Bull. Acad. Vét. d. France, 20, 
(Nov., 1947) : 433-436, 


To offset the expected shortage of beef, 
mutton, and veal in 1949, the USDA has 
urged the swine breeders to increase their 
production a minimum of 10 per cent, start- 
ing with the fall crop of 1948. Department 
officials urged a pig crop of 34 million this 


fall, or 3 million more than that of 1947, 


in order to insure the 10 per cent increase 
for 1949. 
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A New Antibacterial Surgical Dressing 
Preliminary Clinical Report 


C. E. DeCAMP, D.V.M. 


Scarsdale, 


MODERN progressive veterinary medical 
practice is constantly confronted with new 
problems. One of the most difficult is the 
handling of traumatic lesions and various 
surgical and surface infections. These 
make up a large part of the veterinarian’s 
daily work, and better results are being 
obtained because of more effective thera- 
peutic agents now available. 

Within the past fifteen years, one of the 
greatest medical advances has occurred— 
the discovery of chemotherapeutic agents 
with powerful antibacterial activity, which 
are comparatively harmless to tissues. 
Among these are the numerous sulfona- 
mides and antibiotic agents. However, even 
these remarkable drugs have not met all 
of the specifications for the ideal antibac- 
terial agent for topical use. Some are rela- 
tively unstable, especially in solution, be- 
ing also labile at body temperature and at 
the hydrogen ion concentration of wounds, 
or are destroyed readily by certain bac- 
teria. The action of a few is markedly in- 
hibited in the presence of organic matter 
as found in wound exudates. Also, devel- 
opment by bacteria of fastness to the anti- 
bacterial agent may occur during treatment. 

Such factors indicate the need for other 
antibacterial agents for topical use, prefer- 


TABLE !—Lesions Treated with Furacin 


Diagnosis 


Diabetic gangrene 

Compound fracture 

Chronic osteomyelitis 

Loss of skin—burns and avulsion 

Various skin lesions with secondary infection. . 


Epidermophytosis 
Acne vulgaris 
Total 


Cases 


New York 


ably of widely different chemical composi- 
tion and possessing stability and activity 
against a wide range of organisms. 

This article reports preliminary clinical 
studies with furacin,* a nitrofuran which 
provides many of the properties of the ideal 
surgical dressing. Observations were based 
on extensive studies made in the human 
field'-* which established that furacin is: 


1) Effective in the treatment of infected 
surface wounds, as evidenced by rapid clini- 
cal improvement, correlated with a reduction 
in the bacterial flora; 

2) Noninjurious to healing tissues, tb- 
out delaying wound healing; 

3) Water-soluble, it dissolves in pus pov. 
ets and blood, directly contacting infected 
areas without occluding small openings to 
interfere with drainage; 

4) Does not cause maceration of tissues 
or form a thick, insulating coating or un- 
desirable scab; 

5) Readily removed 
injured tissues. 
These studies with furacin, in the human 

field, established its marked bactericidal ef- 
fect against gram-positive, gram-negative, 
and other organisms. Shipley and Dodd+ 
show results of treatment of lesions with 


without disturbing 


*Manufactured by Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, 
N. 


Results 
Excellent Good Questionable None 
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furacin in 90 cases of superficial infections 
(table 1). 

The lesions of the patients mentioned in 
table 1 were carefully cultured before and 
during treatment, and the results are re- 
ported table 2. 

The authors made this observation: “‘Ex- 
cept for this infrequent occurrence of 
Escherichia coli, these findings are in good 
agreement with all reports on the patho- 
genic flora of civilian wounds and lesions.” 

Practically the same results were reported 
by Downing® from the treatment of 122 
cases of miscellaneous surface infections 
with furacin soluble dressing (table 3). 


FURACIN IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


From the data in these reports, it seemed 
logical that furacin might be equally effec- 
tive and useful in veterinary practice. 
Among the lesions in which the writer used 
it, there were 20 otitis externa, 16 traumatic 
and other lesions of the feet, 6 infected 
nails, and many others. 

Ear Lesions.—Examples of the more 
chronic ear lesions are: Eight ears of dogs 
with.otorrhea of from three months to two 
years duration, all of which had been 
treated with penicillin, sulfonamide oint- 
ments, powders, and other medicaments, 
and surgery advised in most of them. Two 
of these ears had a macerative dermatitis 
(cellulitis) with the seropurulent foul dis- 
charge common in such cases. One of this 
group was an old cat with much fibrous 
tissue development in both ear canals. Fura- 
cin liquid dressing was used daily in all 
these ears, and twice daily in the most 
severely infected. Relief of irritation and 
disappearance of discharge resulted in all 
but 1 case. These chronic lesions did not 


disappear, but relief of the disturbing 
symptoms and discomfort to the animal 
was definitely established. Follow-ups on 
most of these, over the three months since 
treatment started, showed the early im- 
provement maintained. 

A 6%-year-old Kerry Blue Terrier was 
brought in with the lower half of one ear 
severely burned (second degree). The in- 
jury, which had occurred three days pre- 
viously, was edematous, sloughing, and 
painful, with the animal in much distress. 
Furacin gauze was applied directly to this 
area, with immediate comfort to the ani- 
mal. The owner desired home care, and 
this was done with furacin gauze, with 
complete recovery in about four days. This 
case is one example of many where furacin 
has shown its properties of being well tol- 
erated with local relief and tissue stimula- 
tion. 

Foot Lesions.—Veterinarians are familiar 
with the acute problems of handling lesions 
of feet and injured nails. We have dressed 
11 feet with furacin, ranging from torn 
nails to painful skin areas, all badly in- 
fected. An example was an adult Collie 
with the two middle toenails of one hind 
foot torn out, severe bruising of adjacent 
soft tissues, and profuse bleeding. It was 
so painful that a sedative was necessary to 
clean the wound at the first dressing. Fura- 
cin gauze was applied under bandage and 
changed daily. Immediate improvement was 
shown, with three daily dressings being 
necessary for complete recovery. 

Use of Furacin on Cats.—In a 3-month- 
old kitten, an interdigital abscess of several 
days’ duration was opened and curetted, 
under general anesthesia. Furacin gauze 


fABLE 2—Clinical Susceptibility of Strains of Bacteria Isolated from Lesions to Furacin Soluble 


Total 
(No.) 


strains 
Organism (No.) 
Staphylococcus aureus 
Staphylococcus albus 
Staphylococcus hemolyticus ... 
Staphylococcus anhemolyticus. 
Pseudomonas pyocyaneus . 
Proteus vulgaris 
Escherichia coli 
Aerobacter aerogenes 
Diphtheroid 
Aerobacter fecalis 
Pseudomonas fluorescens .... 
Micrococcus luteus 
Micrococcus flavus 


Reduced Total 
(No.) 


Negative Total 
(%) (No.) 
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Dressing Measured by Bacteriologic Culture Results 
Total Not re- Total | | 
(%) data 
14 93.0 80.0 1 6.6 14 
ov 21 87.5 58.0 3 12.5 11 i! 
we 13 92.9 57.0 1 7.1 11 
3 75.0 25.0 0 4 
5 62.5 37.5 2 
Pale 6 60.0 40.0 3 
3 75.0 25.0 
% 10 62.5 37.5 12 | 6 
4 100.6 0 0 
4 100.0 0 1 pn 
1 100.0 0 
87 81 68 63 20 «19 65 bea 
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was applied directly to the exposed tissues 
and bandaged. Changed daily four times, 
the result was a surgically clean granulating 
wound which required no further care. An 
infected foot, in another case, differed from 
the preceding in that through-and-through 
gauze drains were placed with considerable 
hemorrhage. Furacin liquid dressing was 
used under bandage with constant improve- 
ment, the drains being removed in three 
days, with uneventful recovery in four days. 
These are representative of our use of fura- 
cin in infected wounds of 5 cats. It was 
well tolerated, nontoxic, cleared up infec- 
tions, was active in tissue fluids, and aided 
healing. As is well known, the reaction of 
cats is a severe test of a medication used. 

Furacin Not Toxic.—A striking example 
of furacin’s effectiveness against Staphylo- 
coccus aureus occurred in a 6-month-old 
French Poodle which came to us with a 
temperature of 105.0 F. of two days’ dura- 
tion, with the usual symptoms of acute in- 
fection. Permanent distemper protection 
had been given, and no definite sign of the 
cause was present. Antibiotic agents, sul- 
fonamide drugs, and supportive treatment 
were given with no improvement, and three 
days later, firm edematous swellings devel- 
oped along the under surface of the chest 


TABLE 3—Surface Infections Treated with Furacin 


Results 


Question- 
None 


Total Excel-_ 


Disease cases lent Good able 


Cellulitis 
Infectious 
eczematoid 
dermatitis 
Impetigo 
Sycosis vulgaris .. 
Furuncle 
Hypostatic ulcer 
Diabetic ulcer .... 
Postoperative 
ulcer 4 
Decubitus ulcer ... 3 
Traumatic ulcer... 14 4 { +s 1 


and abdomen, and right side of the chest. 
These developed rapidly, becoming thicker, 
with the characteristic pitting of subcuta- 
neous edema, but not painful. With sterile 
exploratory needle, no pus was found but 
only a thick serous discharge which yielded 
a pure culture of Staph. aureus. Four days 
after entry, the skin over these lesions, 
now approximately 12 in. by 4 in., sloughed 
off leaving a spongelike, thick mass of sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 


Furacin in gauze strips. was applied di- 
rectly to these infected areas under band- 
age and changed iwice daily. At the first 
changing (12 hours), the temperature had 
subsided and was normal twenty-four hours 
later. This improvement was evidently not 
due to the drainage from the affected area 
alone, inasmuch as the improvement in the 
animal was established before the affected 
subcutaneous areas changed from the solid 
edematous state. 

The improvement was evidently brought 
about largely by the medication. An ab- 
sence of toxicity of furacin was shown 
here since generous amounts of the medi- 
cation were applied directly to large sur- 
face lesions from which absorption into the 
vascular system was easily possible. The 
immediate, steady improvement was evi- 
dently not hampered by any medicinal tox- 
icity. 

DISCUSSION 

Furacin is particularly desirable for use 
in the veterinary field because of its (1) 
soluble form (solid) and (2) liquid form. 
The furacin gauze strips used are prepared 
by placing the solid form on gauze strips, 
which are then placed on top of each other 
in a metal receptacle, and warmed. The 
solid form, when heated, impregnates the 
layers of gauze which are then autoclaved, 
or sterilized, at 15-lb. pressure for forty- 
five minutes in a pressure cooker. These 
gauze strips provide a highly antibacterial 
dressing, easily applied to the wound, with 
furacin flooding all crevices and small 
pockets of the area treated. The gauze is 
easily removed as it does not adhere to the 
traumatized or granulating surface. The 
liquid form is especially desirable where a 
liquid, with the properties mentioned, is 
indicated. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The clinical use of furacin on surface 
lesions shows it to be: 


1) Highly antibacterial to gram-nega- 
tive and gram-positive organisms; 

2) Nontoxic, even to cats; 

3) Noninjurious to granulating tissues; 

4) Easily soluble in tissue fluids, mak- 
ing it accessible to pus pockets; blood 
serum, and other foreign material in the 
wound, does not reduce its effectiveness. 
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When attending the parturient sow, it is 
well to know whether the cervix is open. 
Only when this is the case should lentin 
be used to stimulate uterine contraction.— 
Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, Minnesota. 


Seasonal Effect on Fertility 


The effect of length of day on bovine 
fertility has been studied. During the 
months when days are long, fertility is 
high. When the days are short, fertility is 
low. Variation is the greatest in old and 
in yourg animals. It is believed that the 
difference is caused by the effect of light 
on the pituitary gland and, through it, on 
-other endocrine organs.—Dr. G. W. Salis- 
bury, Illinois. 


Treatment of Burns 


As an aid in removing slough from 
second degree burns painlessly and with- 
out destruction of islands of living tissue, 
it is recommended (Mattocks and Lazier, 
Southern Research Institute, Birmingham, 
Ala.) that an ointment, consisting essen- 
tially of methylcellulose and sorbitol con- 
taining 6 to 10 per cent of pyruvic or 
phosphoric acid, be used. 


Curare-like Action of Thiamin 

A rapid intravenous injection of 50 
mg./kg. or more of thiamin hydrochloride 
into dogs causes respiratory paralysis, hy- 
potension, bradycardia, and vasodilation, 
all of which eventually disappear if artifi- 
cial respiration is maintained. 

D-tubocurarine produces effects which 
closely resemble those of thiamin. 

Both drugs stop the contractions of the 
toe resulting from stimulation of the sci- 
atic nerve, without decreasing the contrac- 
tion on direct stimulation. Smith, Foa, and 
Weinstein report that (Science, 108, Oct. 


15, 1948:412) this curare-like action of 
thiamin probably explains many of the re- 
sults previously obtained with thiamin hyd- 
rochloride and with other thiamin salts. 


Ovarian Localization of Manganese 
Deficiency 


A group of heifers fed low manganese 
rations at the University of Wisconsin all 
produced weak calves which died a few 
days after birth. From examinations of the 
body organs of adults, it was concluded 
that the deficiency was localized in, and con- 
fined to, the ovaries. Ovaries of the defi- 
cient group contained only about one-third 
as much manganese as those of a manga- 
nese-supplemented group, while no signifi- 
cant differences were noted in comparisons 
of other organs and blood.—Feedstuffs, 
Oct. 30, 1948. 


Artificial Insemination 


The editors of the Holstein-Friesian 
World submitted a number of questions on 
the present status of the artificial breeding 
program to extension dairymen and breed- 
ers in a dozen states. The answers received 
have been compiled and are published in 
that magazine (Aug. 7, 1948). The an- 
swers cover more than ten pages and are 
too lengthy for extensive review here. How- 
ever, they do indicate that artificial breed- 
ing is here to stay because, after ten years 
of growth and development, it has been 
reported that during the past year more 
than a quarter of a million dairymen bought 
artificial service for nearly 1,750,000 cows. 
The effects of this program are assessed in 
various ways, but the compilation makes 
interesting reading for eny veterinarian 
who is engaged in artificial insemination in 
his own practice. 


The best concentration of dextrose to use 
for intravenous injection is probably a 5 
per cent solution. However, the volume re- 
quired at this concentration is so great 
that few veterinarians will take the time 
to use it. When a 50 per cent solution of 
dextrose is injected, it causes phlebitis, de- 
hydration, upset water equilibrium, rapid 
elimination, and nephritis—Dr. W. D. 
Daugherty, Paris, Ill. 


Paralysis of the phrenic nerve is one of 
the objections to using curare in surgery. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Transmissible Lymphosarcoma in the Dog 
Lieut. Col. JOHN H. RUST, V.C., U.S. Army 


TRANSMISSIBLE lymphosarcoma of the dog 
is prevalent throughout the world and is 
particularly enzoétic in Puerto Rico. It 
is characterized by neoplastic lymphoid 
growths on the genital mucosa and, rarely, 
by metastasis. Transmission is normally 
by coitus. This neoplasm is by far the 
most common tumor of the dog diagnosed 
at the Antilles Medical Laboratory, San 
Juan. To date, there are 12 examples in 
our tumor collection. In 1 of these cases, 
death resulted from metastasis. 


LITERATURE 


History.—The transmissible: nature was first 
reported by Nowinsky' in 1876. He succeeded 
in transplanting the tumor from one dog to 
another by rubbing the excised tumor into the 
scarified genital mucosa of a susceptible dog. 
Since that time, the tumor has received much 
attention because it gives the appearance of a 
true sarcoma and is transmissible from one 
dog to another. The fact that it exhibits some 
properties of immunity has added interest. 

Cases have been reported in almost every 


—Signal Corps, U. 8S. Army 


Fig. |—The advanced stage of the metastatic form 
of lymphosarcoma. 


Presented at the Sociedad Insular de Medicos 
Veterinarios, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Nov. 16, 1947. 

Lieutenant Colonel Rust is stationed at H.Q. An- 
tilles Department, office of the department veteri- 
narian. 


country with a medical press. Seligman* says 
that it was prevalent in British New Guinea 
in native dogs before the coming of Euro- 
peans. It is interesting to speculate whether 
the disease existed in that area before the 
separation of the Malayan Archipelago from 
the Asiatic mainland; whether it was carried 
by dogs of peoples migrating to those islands, 
or had a spontaneous development. Feldman* 
reports a case in which the tumor was primary 
periorbitally, which may be an example of | 
spontaneous origin. 

Etiology—Unlike many other diseases of 
animals, venereal lymphosarcoma is not spread 
by a bacterium, virus, or related organism, 
but by the cells from a specific tumor. This 
fact has been repeatedly shown by many in- 
vestigators. In order to eliminate the possi- 
bility of its being a virus disease, Wade‘ took 
fluid from macerated cells, passed it through 
Berkefeld filters and was unable to transmit 
the tumor. Other investigations were con- 
ducted by De Monbreun and Goodpasture® who 
subjected the cells to freezing, drying, glycer- 
ination, and physical disruption and also were 
unable to transmit the disease. These experi- 
ments would seem to indigate that no virus 
is involved, since most viruses can be sub- 
jected to at least one of these procedures with- 
out lessening their power to produce disease. 
Spirochetes were suggested as a possible agent 
but could not be found. Bacteriologic studies 
have been negative. Several investigators 
have believed that they had isolated an organ- 
ism that was the causative factor, but have 
failed in transmission experiments. However, 
many have succeeded in transplanting the 
tumor in whole or as cell elements. Some, 
like Nowinsky,’ have scarified the genital 
muccsa and rubbed the cells into the abraded 
tissue; others have made subcutaneous trans- 
plants, or subcutaneous and intravenous injec- 
tions of cell suspensions. All have obtained 
a high percentage of takes in these attempts. 
There can be little doubt that the intact cells 
are essential in the chain of transmission. If 
there is an agent of transmission other than 
the tumor cell, it certainly does not conform 
to any presently known. : 

There has been much controversy over the 
exact réle of the transplanted tumor cell in 
the new growth. Whether it increases entirely 
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at the expense of the new host, or whether it 
bears a factor by which certain tissue cells 
of the host are altered, is not known. It is 
most likely that the cells become parasitic 
and that the new host only furnishes a sup- 
porting network, a blood vascular system, 
and nutrition. This is the belief of Beebe and 
Ewing.’ 

There is a host specificity for the dog and 
fox. Many laboratory animals have been ex- 
perimentally injected without success. Crane 
and Rust’ attempted to grow the tumor in the 
anterior chamber of the rabbit’s eye without 
success, but they do not consider these find- 
ings as conclusive. 

Transmission.—The disease is transmitted 
naturally only by coitus. No doubt the vio- 
lent and prolonged sexual union of dogs plays 
an important part in transmission. Injury 
to the genital mucosa may occur in mating, 
when the tumor cells become effectively im- 
planted into the wounded flesh. Smith and 
Washburn’* spoke of a tumor-bearing male who 
passed the disease to 11 of 12 fen.ales served. 
From this, it may be concluded that natural 
transmission is not particularly difficult. 
Beebe and Ewing’ have likened the coital 
transmission to cancer @ deux metastasis. 

The limiting factors involved in the trans- 
mission of lymphosarcoma are not known. 
In certain dogs, which seem to be refractive, 
it is only with massive doses that experimental 
spread is possible. Mulligan’ has suggested 
that since the natural infection is by coitus, 


some research be directed along hormonal! 
lines. So far, this has not been done. 
SYMPTOMS 


The symptoms are not spectacular in the 
uncomplicated case. The keeper of the doz 
may first notice the dripping of a sero- 
sanguineous material from the prepuce or 
vulva. In females, it has occasionally been 
mistaken for an unusual reoccurrence or 
prolongation of estrum. If the disease ha; 
progressed to any marked degree, the skin 
area over the glans penis may show some 
swelling, or the female vulva may swell and 
protrude and thus enhance the misconcep- 
tion of estrum. There appear to be few 
cases on record where the tumor has caused 
actual mechanical obstruction to the flow 
of urine, or produced dystocia in whelping 
females. Those who have seen this tumor 
clinically, however, realize that these be- 
come possibilities with large tumors. 

When the prepuce is retracted or the 
vagina examined, a flesh- to liver-colored 
tumor, either pedunculated or sessile, can 
be observed. It is soft and fleshy, highly 
vascular, and bleeds readily when manipu- 


lated. It gives the appearance of a fast- 
growing sarcoma having a pebbly surface 
resembling the surface of a cauliflower. 

In 1 case in which an exposed male dog 
was closely watched, the first change that 
occurred was the formation of numerous 
small vesicles. Within a few weeks, these 
areas changed into vascular nodules. The 
tumor rapidly acquired its mature char- 
acteristics. Smith and Washburn® ex- 
amined some of these early growths and 
found that their histologic structure was 
similar to the mature tumor. 

When the tumor and its underlying tis- 
sue is excised and examined on cross-sec- 
tion, it will appear flesh-colored and uni- 
form. Occasional portions may or may not 
be invading subjacent tissue. In the ma- 
jority of ;cases, a pseudocapsule will be ob- 
served on the exposed free surface, but none 
in the basal region. In the more recently 
acquired tumor, deep, submucosal ex- 
tensions are not likely to be seen, but the 
older tumors penetrate deep into the under- 
lying structures. 

In cases with metastasis, an entirely dif- 
ferent symptomatology is seen. The in- 
guinal lymph nodes are usually enlarged 
and, in many cases, the metastatic cel!s 


Fig. 2—The spleen of the dog in fig. |. 
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progress no further, but if they pass the 
barriers of these nodes, metastatic involve- 
ment of organs in remote parts of the body 
may occur. Multiple focal growths may 
appear under the skin over the entire body 
surface (fig. 1). These isolated tumors vary 
in size from minute bodies up to, and even 
greater than, 15 cm. Normally, most of 
these foci remain within the subcutaneous 
tissue, but some of these metastases will 
eventually involve the skin. When the skin 
is so involved, the tumor usually breaks 
down and a suppurating area, resembling 
exuberant granulation, develops. Because 
of this, the nodules are sometimes called 
granulomata. If these lesions are numer- 
ous enough, a toxemia may develop with a 
consequent loss of weight. There is, how- 


Fig. 3—The liver of the dog in fig. |. 


ever, some cachexia even in cases without 
metastasis. Whether this toxemia is the 


result of a toxin elaborated by the sarcoma | 


cells, or by the bacteria invading the ulcer- 
ating tumors, is not known. 
Palpation of the abdominal viscera will 


reveal additional painful tumor masses. In 
the 1 metastatic case observed, all of the 
lymph channels studied were invaded. No- 
dules varying in size from a pinhead to a 
hen’s egg were visible in the omentum and 
on the gut. The spleen and liver had numer- 
ous large metastatic foci (fig. 2, 3). The 
tumor masses on these organs seemed to be 
peripherally, instead of diffusely, distrib- 
uted. All lobes were equally affected. The 
thoracic viscera and central nervous system 
escaped the metastatic process. 


PATHOLOGY 


An attempt has been made to correlate 
other pathologic findings with the tumor 
growth. There are no gross changes of the 
abdominal viscera in the nonmetastatic 
cases, except those reported by Wade? 
where the kidney may be enlarged and mot- 
tled. In his experimental cases, he noted 
that this change persisted even after the 
tumor had disappeared. He observed an 
interstitial nephritis in both the naturally 
and artificially acquired disease. Because 
this was found to be independent of super- 
ficial ulceration, he concluded that the ne- 
phritis must be caused by a toxin liberated 
by the cells of the lymphosarcoma. The 
fact that he was able to reproduce these 
lesions with a cellular filtrate further con- 
vinced him of the validity of his hypothesis. 

Wade? says that the first effect is upon 
the epithelium of the secretory tubules, 
where cloudy swelling and fatty degenera- 
tion of Henle’s loop and some definite evi- 
dence of an interstitial reaction may be 
noted. These changes occur within the first 
three days. After this, an interstitial ne- 
phritis, which may completely subside or be- 
come chronic, sometimes is seen. The in- 
terstitial tissue has an accumulation of 
lymphocytes in the boundary zones extend- 
ing for varying d.stances into the cortex. 
The evidence of the damage to the secretory 
tubules remains much longer but may dis- 
appear with complete restoration of the 
renal tissue. The tubular structures give 
an appearance similar to that found in 
acute toxic poisonings. There is no apparent 
change, in most cases, in the glomeruli ex- 
cept occasional hemorrhage. The capsular 
space occasionally contains an albuminous 
exudate and a few red cells. Bowman’s cap- 
sule will often show a marked reaction ana 
become swollen. One of the characteristics 
of the disease is that for a long time it re- 
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mains periglomerular; only in the later 
stages does the formation of fibrous glom- 
eruli occur. 

Wade also observed changes in the cells 
of the blood stream. Following experi- 
mental infection, there was an initial leu- 
cocytosis which rapidly subsided. The 
growth of the tumor was paralleled by a 
steady increase in mononuclear leucocytes 
but the total count after the subsidence of 
the primary leucocytosis varied little from 
the normal. 

The histopathologic considerations are 
most interesting and present an ever-chang- 
ing picture. Certain changes can be noticed 
that vary in degree, depending on the stage 
of the tumor development. These are: 


1) The neoplasm is lymphoid. 

2) There is an extensive but delicate 
capillary network which seems to be the 
main support for the lymphoid cells. There 
is a scant connective tissue network in 
young tumors which may increase moder- 
ately as the tumors mature. 

3) Cells are uniform in size, round or 
polyhedral, and in large syncitial sheets. 

4) Cell bodies are large with eccentrically 
placed nuclei and prominent nucleoli. 

5) Mitotic figures may be numerous and 
vary in number with the stage of tumor de- 
velopment. They are fewer in tne older 
tumors, 

6) There is a marked invasive tendency 
as evidenced by frequent isolated tumor 
islands and the lack of a true capsule. 

7) Metastatic tumors are _ structurally 
similar to those of the primary growth. 


In 1 case studied with hemotoxylin eosin, 
the histologic picture was that of a reti- 
culum-cell sarcoma. Reticulum stain, how- 
ever, revealed only a small amount of reti- 
culum. With a fat stain, neutral isotropic 
fat droplets could be seen. These are nicely 
displayed in dark-field examinations of cell 
suspensions.°® 


IMMUNITY 


An interesting phenomenon of the tumor 
growth is its cyclic behavior. In artificially 
induced lymphosarcomata, this character 
may be so great that the growth will die. 
On the other hand, naturally acquired 
tumors do not often disappear, but may be- 
come much reduced in size. The reason for 
this difference is unknown. The cycles do 
not follow any regular time pattern and 
may vary from two weeks to six months. 
For several months following the surgical 


extirpation of a tumor, particularly a long- 
standing one, it is impossible, except with 
massive doses of cells, to reinfect the dog. 
This is also true when the tumor has re- 
gressed to the point where it completely 
disappears. If a dog bears a tumor that is 
young and growing, it is much easier to 
establish a new growth on another part of 
the body. Bergell and Sticker’ have said 
that an early “premetastatic” period exists 
and that durire this period transplants are 
extremely diffi Jt to establish. From these 
facts, it has been deduced that, as the tumor 
grows, the animal produces antibodies that 
are responsible for the eventual regression 
and cyclic behavior. 

When lymphosarcoma cells are injected 
into the peritoneum of the rabbit, anti- 
bodies develop that will cause lysis of the 
tumor cells. Antitumor-cell rabbit serum 
has been injected into susceptible dogs 
along with a tumor cell suspension without 
resulting infection; but when the cells are 
given to dogs in combination with a non- 
immune rabbit serum, the disease develops. 
It is also possible to induce immunity in a 
dog with repeated doses of cells too few in 
number to bring about the establishment 
of a tumor.® Crile and Beebe"! were able 
to bring about a complete regression in 7 
of 11 dogs, with actively growing tumors, 
by direct transfusions of blood from dogs 
artificially immunized and from those hav- 
ing recovered from the tumor. 


CONTROL 

Control of the disease is difficult, since 
the stray dog serves as a reservoir. Dog 
breeders should carefully examine all males 
and females before mating and should also 
prevent the mingling of valued dogs with 
strays. 


TREATMENT 

In addition to the possible use of immune 
serum, Bergell and Sticker'® treated cases 
successfully with a hepatic ferment, and 
Beebe and Tracy’? used various bacterial 
toxins. The best results were obtained 
from killed suspensions of Chromobacterium 
prodigiosum alone or in combination with 
other organisms. Wong and K’ang?*® have 
used radium therapy successfully. X-ray 
has been used by Kaalund-Jorgenson and 
Thomsen" in 1 case without effect. The 
results obtained from x-ray and radium are 
contradictory and should be followed up. 
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Logically, it would be expected that both 
methods should be effective. Arsenous acid 
ointments and powders have been used with 
moderate success. Treatment for the most 
part has been confined to surgical excision 
and cautery. The method of choice in the 
localized tumor is electric- or thermocautery, 
but care must be exercised to insure that all 
neoplastic tissue is removed both from the 
genitalia and neighboring lymph nodes. It 
has been noticed that, following surgical 
removal of a tumor from the genital mu- 
cosa, inguinal lymph nodes that are swollen 
and suggestive of metastasis will frequently 
return to normal size. In order to avoid 
producing metastisis, gentle handling dur- 
ing examination or surgical procedure is 
important. In the case of the metastasized 
lymphosarcoma, no treatment is satisfac- 
tory. In most of these, euthanasia is advis- 
able, for a slow, painful death is the usual 
result. 


SUMMARY 


A review of the literature on transmis- 
sible lymphosarcoma of the dog, including 
history, etiology, and transmission, is pre- 
sented, together with observations made on 
12 cases. Symptoms and pathology of the 
disease in canine patients are given, and 
the immunity, control, and treatment dis- 
cussed. 
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Self-Castration Due to Rabies 


Cases of self-mutilation of dogs with 
rabies are not rare. I observed a partial 
self-castration in a 2-year-old German 
Wolfhound used for guard service during 
World War II. During the day, the dog 
was chained to his kennel in a spacious yard 
enclosed with a wooden fence. During the 
night, he was kept on a leash and was set 
free only in case of emergency. 

One morning, after an uneventful night, 
it was noted that the dog was bleeding be- 
tween the hind legs. Examination revealed 
a wound on the scrotum, but the cause of 
the injury could not be determined. The 
dog was brought to me for examination. 
No unusual behavior was noticed, and the 
animal was calm when examined. Pulse, 
temperature, respiration, reaction of the 
eye to light, and reaction to food and water 
were all normal. On the left scrotum, a 
wound 6 cm. long showed typical traces of 
dog teeth. The left testicle and suprates- 
ticular gland were missing. Next day, rup- 
ture of the right testicle occurred as a re- 
sult of the wound. The dog remained calm 
while the ruptured testicle was excised. 
He was kept under observation and not put 
into service, but escaped during the after- 
noon after the operation and bit 6 persons 
who tried to bring him back. 

The dog returned calmly when his master 
called him, and was placed in his fenced 
yard. That night, he chewed the front wall 
of the fence and the wooden door pillar. 
The food given him remained untouched. 

Because rabies was suspected, the animal 
was destroyed and his head sent to the state 
institute for examination. The report was 
positive for Negri bodies. At the autopsy, 
the stomach was hyperemic and contained 
wooden chips mixed with food particles. 

The persons attacked by the dog were 
vaccinated immediately and none of them 
contracted rabies. 

The dog had been in the camp for seven 
months and during this time had had no 
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opportunity to contact other dogs or cats. 
The first symptom of illness was self-in- 
jury; other symptoms did not appear until 
some time later.—Karel Jirina, D.V.M., 
Praha, Czechoslovakia. 


Toxoplasma in the Chinchilla 


Early in July, 1948, we were called to 
treat a herd of chinchillas suffering serious 
losses. Of 60 animals, 20 had died before 
the owner requested the service of a veteri- 
narian. 

Symptoms.—The clinical symptoms va- 
ried, depending on the site of infection; 
strangely, however, all of the animals re- 
tained their normal appetite. The drop- 


Karl Hagen 
Fig. |—Abdominal cavity of the chinchilla, showing 
enlargement of spleen and mesenteric lymph gland. 


pings were small and hard, the eyes were 
dull, and the sclera and conjunctiva ap- 
peared slightly cyanotic. The animals sat 
in an arched position, showing laborious 
breathing. A purulent nasal discharge was 
persistent in all animals over 8 months of 
age. The younger ones showed more acute 
symptoms, loss of equilibrium, and motil- 
ity. Some turned somersaults, rolled on their 
sides, and went through different antics. 
These young animals showed a distressed 
facial expression. 

Postmortem Findings.—The lungs were 
hemorrhagic; the spleen was four or five 
times its normal size; the mesenteric lymph 
glands were also greatly enlarged. , 

Bacteriology Findings.* — Smears were 
made from the lungs, lymph tissue, and 

*Credit is ‘due Mr. Karl Hagen, bacteriologist, 
Chapman Chinchilla Research Laboratory, Los An- 


geles, Calif., for laboratory and photographic work 
reported here. 


brain. Toxoplasma gondi was isolated from 
the lungs and lymph tissue of the matured 
animals. Brain tissue from animals under 
8 months of age revealed the presence of T. 
gondi. Fluid taken from the lung tissue was 
injected intraperitoneally into laboratory 
animals, and clinical symptoms appeared in 
twelve to sixteen days. The animals were 
destroyed and 7. gondi was isolated from 
the lungs and lymph tissue. 

Treatment.—The animals were given in- 
traperitoneal injections of 4% to % ce. of 
sulmet for four consecutive days; 5 to 10 
drops of sulmet per os daily, following the 
intraperitoneal injections; and injections 
of 1 to 3 gr. of streptomycin for four days. 

Diet.—All the animals were taken off of 
grain and put on roughage, such as alfalfa 
(two-thirds) and bean straw (one-third), 
chopped to encourage them to eat more. 
They were given all the greens they would 
eat and grapefruit and tomato juice. 


Karl Hagen 
Fig. 2—Enlarged mesenteric lymph gland of adult 
chinchilla. Normai size is 1/16 in. in diameter. 


Of the original 60 animals, all showing 
clinical symptoms, 20 died before treatment 
was started and 15 during treatment. The 
25 chinchillas which survived this infection 
appear to be normal again. 

The probable sources of infection were 
birds and rodents.—Hilan F. Keagy, 
D.V.M., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Malignant Neoplasm of the Liver 


In the December, 1948, issue (p. 558) of the 
JourRNAL, the legend for figure 2, showing liver 
tissue and neoplastic cells, is incorrect. The 
liver tissue is shown in the top of the photo- 
graph (instead of at the left), and the neo- 
plastic cells are shown in the lower part of the 
illustration (instead of at the right). The 
article which it accompanies is titled “Malig- 
nant Neoplasm (Lymphoblastoma) of the 
Liver in a Hog,” by Dr. George E. Bowler, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Infectious Coryza of Turkeys 
(Sinusitis or Roup) 


GAROLD O. SIGARS, B.S., D.V.M. 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


THIS case was called to my attention when 
the owner of a flock of 2,700 meat-type 
bronze turkeys, approximately 2 months 
old, stated that the heads of all of the tur- 
keys were swollen on one or both sides, be- 
low and in front of the eyes. Nearly all of 
the sick birds were off feed and losing 
weight. They were housed on the range in 
a Turnbeck type brooder house designed 
so that two sides raise to form a range 
shelter after the birds are fully feathered. 
The house was approximately 10 ft. by 12 
ft. and of the type recommended for tur- 
keys in Kansas. The first sick birds had 
been noticed about two weeks earlier. 
When I was called, approximately 930 poults 
were affected. 

The housing, feeders, waterers, and lo- 
cation of the range were checked and found 
to be satisfactory. The ration was checked 
and the feed tags showed that the poults 
were on a good ration. The weather had 
been cool and continued most of the sum- 
mer to be cool and somewhat damp. 

After checking some of the birds for the 
above information, sinusitis was diagnosed. 
The owner agreed to codperate in marking 
the birds, separating the diseased poults 
from those apparently well, and gave us 
permission to try several treatments. 

The literature was surveyed briefly to 
ascertain what drugs had been used on in- 
fectious sinusitis in turkeys.’ It was 
decided to study the anatomy, pathology, 
and therapeutics of the disease. 


ANATOMY 


Five normal turkey heads were secured 
for this study of the anatomy of the sinus, 
since it had been determined by other work- 
ers that infectious coryza involved the in- 
fraorbital sinus and adjacent structures, 
along with other parts of the respiratory 


—— 
The writer is indebted to Drs. W. M. McLeod, 
chairman, Anatomy Department; E. J. Frick, chair- 
man, Surgery and Medical Department: L. M/ 
Roderick, chairman, Pathology Department: L. D. 
Bushnell, chairman, Department of Bacteriology; 
and their respective staffs of Kansas State College, 
for their gracious assistance. 


tract and, in advanced cases, some of the 
circulatory system. 

The heads were frozen, then cut in sagit- 
tal, cross, horizontal, and frontal sections, 
and stored in formaldehyde. The sections 
were then probed and dissected to determine 
the relation of the infraorbital sinus to 
the other structures of the head. This 
study was made in comparison with studies 
of the infraorbital sinus of the chicken by 
Drs. W. M. McLeod and R. R. Wagers of 
Kansas State College.'* 

The sinus of the turkey, like that of the 
chicken, is a complicated diverticulum of 
the nasal cavity, extending laterally and 
ventrally to the nasal cavity, following the 
outline of the head from the posterior part 
of the eye forward to the nostril. The 
cavity may be divided into posterior, mid- 
dle, and anterior for the purpose of descrip- 
tion, although the three parts are continu- 
ous. The posterior part extends ventrally 
and curves upward posteriorly to the eye- 


TABLE I—Results of Treatments for Infectious Coryza 
in Turkey Poults 


Deaths 
(No.) (%) 


No. treated 


Drug used First 


Second 


15% argyrol 
(aqueous) 365 
4% silver nitrate 210 
25% Sulfanilamide 
in olive oil 
25% Sulfanilamide 
in cod liver oil 
25% Sulfamerazine 
in cod liver oi] 249 
No treatment 
sinus aspirated 


3 (10.34%) 13 
6 (7.79%) 
36 (14.45%) 


5 5 (100%) 5 100.0 


*Seven of this group were treated surgically. 
ball. .Laterally, it reaches the skin from 
a point above the angle of the mouth to 
a point below the lateral canthus of the 
eye and, thus, the entire lateral wall is in 
contact with the skin. Medially, it lies in 
apposition with the interorbital septum 
(vertical part of the ethmoid bone) and 
the lateral surface of the nasal cavity. This 
part is divided into lateral and medial por- 
tions by the incomplete septum. 

The middle of the sinus is adjacent to 
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the anterior part of the eyeball and ex- 
tends to the frontal bone. Medially, it is 
in close contact with the lateral wall of the 
nasal cavity. Laterally, it is bounded by 
the skin. This part is by far the largest 
portion of the sinus. The ostium of the 
sinus is in the dorsomedial wall, just an- 
terior to the eye. It opens into the meatus 
between the dorsal and middle tvrbinates. 
This opening is slitlike and lies in a line 
parallel to the turbinates which are hori- 
zontal (fig. 1). 

The anterior part extends forward to a 
transverse plane just posterior to the nos- 
trils and is wedge-shaped to fit the contour 
of this part of the head (fig. 2). It extends 
back to join the middle part. The anterior, 


Fig. |—Cross section of a turkey's head just anterior 

to the eye. (1) Infraorbital sinus; (2) nasal cavity; 

(3) oral cavity; (4) dorsal turbinate; (5) middle tu- 

binate; (6) ventral turbinate; (7) choanae; (8) sep- 
tum; (9) tongue. 2 x. 


like the posterior, part of the sinus is a 
potential space in the area near the nostrils. 


MACROSCOPIC PATHOLOGY 


This infection of the infraorbital sinus 
is usually chronic, with a high morbidity 
and a low mortality. It is thought to be 
caused by a virus together with secondary 
invaders such as Hemophilus gallinarum. 

In the first stages of the disease, the in- 
fraorbital sinus is distended with a mucoid 


material which exerts pressure on the os- 
tium and tends to cause it to close. As the 
disease progresses, this pressure crowds the 
three turbinates and closes the meatuses, 
thus causing the bird to breathe through 
its mouth. 

In advanced stages of the disease, if the 
bird is infected on one side, the pressure 
in the sinus will usually close the eye on 
that side and the head may lose its original 
anatomical shape. The turbinates are 
pushed over toward the normal sinus as 
shown in figure 2. If both sides are affected, 
then both eyes may be closed and the bird 
is unable to see. The mucoid material be- 
comes mucopurulent and, in the last stages, 
caseated. Many birds do not progress be- 


Fig. 2—Cross section of a turkey's head just about 

half-way between the eye and nostril. (") Infraorbi- 

tal sinus; (2) nasal cavity; (3) oral cavity; (4) tongue; 
(5) middle turbinate; (6) septum. 2 x. 


yond the stage where the exudate is muco- 
purulent. Thus, the mortality is low while 
the morbidity is high. Death is thought 
to be due to the secondary invaders reach- 
ing other parts of the respiratory system 
such as the lungs, air sacs, and bronchi. 
They may also reach the circulatory sys- 
tem. It has been noticed that the pH of 
the nasal discharge and of the sinuses also 
change with the onset of the disease. On 
checking the material in several infected 
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sinuses, it was found that they average 
about pH 8.00 (7.90 to 8.05). In checking 
the material, it was found to become more 
alkaline as the disease progressed. Later, 
it averaged 7.04 and ranged between 6.54 
and 7.65. One must take into consideration 
that, after the bird takes its first breath, 
the nasal cavity may not be actually normal. 
The pH of the sinus material was taken on 
a glass electrode potentiometer, and sinus 
and nasal cavity washings were used to 
check. However, litmus paper was used on 
the normal birds because of the small 
amount of material that could be collected. 
This information is based on too insufficient 
data to be conclusive, but is sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant further study. 


MICROSCOPIC PATHOLOGY 


Twenty sections were made of the in- 
fraorbital sinus. The microscopic pathology 
of this disease is characterized by the fol- 
lowing changes: 

The epithelial cells lining the sinus, 
which are normally peudostratified ciliated 
cells, are greatly disrupted and are in dif- 
ferent stages of cloudy swelling to necrosis. 
The goblet cells, which are few in normal 
sinuses, are greatly distended. The lining 
of the turbinates on the infected side is 
normally covered with peudostratified col- 
umnar ciliated cells with many goblet cells 
undergoing the same changes; but in the 
early stages of sinusitis, there is cloudy 
swelling and distention of the goblet cells. 


Fig. 3—Microscopic section of the head of a turkey 

just in front of the eye, and infected with sinusitis in 

the left sinus (note mandible is removed). (1) Infra- 

orbital sinus; (2) nasal cavity; (3) septum; (4) 

choanae; (5) middle turbinate; (6) glandular tissue; 
(7) skin; (8) exudate in sinus. 


The blood vessels in the area around the 
sinus are engorged (hyperemic) with blood 
and the tissues are edematous. Very few 
blood cells are found in the exudate in the 
sinus, in the early stages of the disease. 
The exudate is mucoid, as described by 
Hart and associates. The pathology, in 
this case, is thought to be mucoid degenera- 
tion. 


TREATMENT AND RESULTS 


In this study, 930 poults were handled 
in the same way, except that the treatments 
differed. An attendant held the turkeys 
by the legs with the head down. The head 
was grasped with the left hand, just behind 
the ears, but not covering the trachea. 
With the head in a downward position, the 
infraorbital sinus was aspirated by in- 
serting a 14-gauge, 1%%-in. needle attached 
to a 10-cc. glass syringe, parallel to the 
beak into the anterior ventral part of the 
infraorbital sinus. The exudate in the 
sinus was drawn into the syringe. The 
needle was left in the sinus and another 
syringe, filled with approximately the same 
quantity of one of the medicinal agents, 
was injected into the sinus. From 1 cc. to 
2 ec. of the medicine was injected into each 
sinus treated. Most of the birds were 
treated in two to seven days after the first 
symptoms of the disease were noted. The 
medicinal agents used in this case were 
made fresh for the treatment. A total of 
930 birds were treated: 365 birds with 15 
per cent aqueous argyrol; 210 with 4 per 
cent silver nitrate; 29 with 25 per cent sul- 
fanilamide suspension in olive oil; 77 with 
25 per cent sulfanilamide suspension in 
cod liver oil; and 249 with 25 per cent sul- 
famerazine suspension in cod liver oil. 

Argyrol (15% aqueous silver proteinate) 
was injected directly into the infraorbital 
sinus of 365 poults following aspiration. 
Of this group, 29 (7.919%) had to be re- 
treated in seven days with the same drug 
in the same manner. Of the original group 
treated, 7 (1.59%) died before the group 
was free from sinusitis. This material 
stayed in the sinus very well due to its 
viscosity. 

A total of 210 poults were treated with 


‘silver nitrate (4%) in the same manner. 


Of these, 17 (8.1%) were retreated in 
seven days with the same remedy. Five 
(2.3%) of the treated birds died. This 
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medicine did not stay in the sinus as well 
as the argyrol but seemed to give equally 
good therapeutic results. — 

Sulfanilamide (granular) suspended in 
olive oil (25% w/v) was used in treating 29 
poults. Three (10.34%) had to be retreated 
in seven days. In addition, 7 that were re- 
treated required surgical operations to re- 
move the caseated material and the medicine 
that remained inside the sinus. These birds 
were then treated with argyrol (15% aque- 
ous) on a swab. The surgical operation 
was performed by making an incision about 
34 in. long in the ventral anterior part of 
the sinus. The exudate and material was 
curetted from the sinus. Of the treated 
birds, 13 (44.83%) died. This medicinal 
treatment was of very little value as com- 
pared with the others. 

Sulfanilamide (powder) suspended in 
cod liver oil (25% w/v) was used in treat- 
ing 77 poults. Six (7.79%) were retreated 
in seven days and 4 (5.19%) of this group 
died. From a therapeutic standpoint this 
treatment offers promise. 

A suspension of sulfamerazine in cod 
liver oil (259 w/v) was used in treating 
249 poults. Of the group, 36 (14.45%) re- 
quired retreatment in seven days, and 5 
(2.0%) of the group died. The drug seemed 
more promising for the treatment of sinusi- 
tis in turkeys than others that had been 
compared with argyrol (15% aqueous), 
which had been considered the standard 
treatment. 

Five poults which were infected ar- 
tificially by injecting some of the exudate 
into a normal sinus were aspirated with 
no other treatment given. Seven days later 
the treatment was repeated. The sinus did 
not fill as fast the second time but the 
treatment did not effect a cure. 


SUMMARY 


1) The sinus of a turkey is similar ana- 
tomically to the sinus of a chicken. 

2) Sinusitis is a chronic mucoid degener- 
ation of the mucous membrane lining the 
sinus. 

3) The disease causes the lining cells of 
the sinus to undergo necrotic changes. 

4) Sulfanilamide and sulfamerazine sus- 
pensions in cod liver oil seem to have pos- 
sibilities as medicinal agents. 

5) The pH of the secretions of the sinus 
may have some bearing on the course of 
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the disease and may suggest a possibility 
in the use of chemicals to change the pH in 
combating it. 
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"Pulling Together for Healthy Herds" 


Every veterinarian is urged to read the 
article by Prof. C. G. Bradt, of Cornell 
University, titled “Pulling Together for 
Healthy Herds,” published in the Nov. 10, 
1948, issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. Professor 
Bradt writes with straightforwardness and 
understanding on how veterinarians, county 
agents, and livestock owners are thinking 
together and working together “to insure 
the future of a permanent agriculture.” 


The practitioner who attempts treat- 
ment of internal parasites in dogs without 
the benefit of a microscopic diagnosis is 
inadvertently wooing the principle of over- 
the-counter therapeutics. 
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20 CLINICAL DATA 


DDT Poisoning and X Disease in Cattle 


In the course of investigations on DDT 
poisoning in the human being (Biskind, 
M. S.: DDT Poisoning and the Elusive 
Virus X—in press), numerous cases of 
similar poisoning in animals incidentally 
came to light. These intoxications, like 
the human cases, invariably have been at- 
tributed to known or to unknown infec- 
tions. In 6 fatal cases in dogs investigated 
by the author, the affection was attributed 
to distemper. In cattle, the syndrome is 
now related to a mysterious X disease 
(Prairie Farmer, (Aug. 28, 1948): 31). 

It is no accident that a similar disorder 
in human beings has also been attributed 
to a hypothetical virus X or to any of a 
variety of known infections. Nor is it a co- 
incidence that both the human and the ani- 
mal disorders are of very recent origin and 
first appeared about the same time within 
the last two years. The possibility that 
these affections in both man and animals 
are caused by DDT poisoning seerns thus 
far to have escaped attention. 

Despite a large and impressive literature 
on the toxicology of DDT, which demon- 
strates conclusively its extreme toxicity to 
animal life, without exception, the myth 
has become prevalent that it is lethal only 
for insects and is harmless to mammals. 
Not only have suggested safe concentra- 
tions been vastly exceeded (up to 20 times 
or more) in the commercial] products, but 
DDT preparations are handled indiscrim- 
inately, without even elementary precau- 
tions to prevent inhalation, ingestion, or 
absorption from the skin by man or 
animals. 

In a recent visit to a midwestern farm- 
ing community, I was amazed to learn of 
the abandon with which cattle and other 
animals are dusted with DDT powders, and, 
in contravention to elementary precautions 
designed to limit absorption through the 
skin, are even doused with liquid prepara- 
tions of this agent. Barns are intensively 
sprayed or fogged with aérosols, and even 
the feed is contaminated. Numerous cases 
of X disease culminating in severe hemor- 
rhagic enteritis occurred in these animals; 
and numerous cases of the so-called virus X 
syndrome occurred among the persons han- 
dling the DDT preparations. 

Small wonder then that the signs of the 
virus X syndrome in man and of X disease 
in cattle are precisely the known signs of 
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DDT poisoning. In human beings exposed 
to DDT, some, or all, of the following ap- 
pear: acute gastroenteritis with nausea, 
vomiting and intractable diarrhea, rhinitis, 
irritation of conjunctivae, sore throat, a 
persistent sensation of constriction or a 
lump in the throat, cough, persistent head- 
ache, extreme muscular weakness, pain in 
the joints and aching and heaviness of the 
limbs, various paresthesias, apprehensive- 
ness, and, following skin contamination, 
dermatitis. X disease in cattle has been 
described as follows (Prairie Farmer, 
ibid.): 

Although it started only recently, serious 
losses have already occurred in at least 26 
states. Young animals are most susceptible. 
Severely affected animals usually die. Pregnant 
animals frequently abort. It lasts from several 
weeks to about three months. Four to 8 per- 
cent of affected cattle die. Symptoms include 
a watery discharge from the eyes and nose, 
failing appetite, loss of condition, depression, 
and a gradual thickening of the skin. Some- 
times diarrhea occurs in late stages. 

In fatal cases in dogs and cats exposed 
to DDT, there have been vomiting, ancrexia 
convulsions, muscular weakness, loss of 
sphincter control, diarrhea and, finally, 
paralysis of the hind limbs. 

In experimental studies in laboratory 
animals, DDT causes widespread damage 
to virtually every organ in the body, the 
most serious morphologic change occurring 
in the liver. DDT is stored in the body 
fat, hence, cumulative small doses are as 
toxic as larger single doses. The persistent 
storage of DDT in the body undoubtedly 
accounts for the persistence of symptoms 
long after the agent is withdrawn. 

Unquestionably, DDT is far too toxic to 
be indiscriminately used as an insecticide. 
Meanwhile, recognition of DDT poisoning 
in cattle and other animals is extremely im- 
portant to the ultimate control of this haz- 
ardous agent.—Morton S. Biskind, M.D., 
New York, N. Y. 


Except for its high ascorbic acid and 
low riboflavin content, sow’s milk is similar 
in composition to that of the ewe. 


The only places in North America where 
goats are known to have brucellosis are 
Mexico and the states along the Mexican 
border, according to Dr. Cecil Elder of the 
University of Missouri. 
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Interstitis! Pneumonia with Giant Cells and Inclusions 


D. R. CORDY, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Puliman, Washington 


PINKERTON, Smiley, and Anderson' have 
made an interesting comparison of the 
giant cell interstitial pneumonia with in- 
clusions in Hecht’s disease of children and 
in distemper in the mink, fox, and ferret. 
No report of a similar condition in dog 
distemper seems to have been made, al- 
though DeMonbreun®? has described an in- 
terstitial pneumonia with inclusions but no 
giant cells in cases of naturally acquired 
distemper in dogs. It is the purpose of 
this paper to report 2 cases of interstitial 
pneumonia with inclusions and giant cells 
in a distemper-like disease of dogs, and to 
compare them with the exudative broncho- 
pneumonia often seen in field cases of ca- 
nine distemper. 


INTERSTITIAL PNEUMONIA 


Case 1.—The first case of interstitial 
pneumonia with giant cells and inclusions 
occurred in a 34%-month-old male Cocker 
Spaniel. The dog had never been im- 
munized against distemper. There was a 
history of listlessness and purulent eye dis- 
charge for a week or ten days, and anorexia 
and dyspnea for a few days, before admis- 
sion. During ten days in the hospital, the 
animal showed nasal discharge in addition 
to earlier signs. Temperature ranged from 
98.0 to 102.4 F. The dog died and was 
autopsied March 25, 1947. 

Grossly, the liver and kidneys were 
slightly swollen, soft, and pale. The lungs 
were both involved in their entirety, being 
dark pink, full and uncollapsed but aot 
consolidated, and having a doughy consist- 
ency. White froth was present in the 
trachea and bronchi. Pieces of the lung 
sank in water. The remaining organs ap- 
peared normal. 

Blocks from the lung were stained with 
hematoxylin and eosin, and with Pollak’s 
trichrome stain. The bronchi were but 
little affected, showing only occasional in- 
filtrating mononuclears in the wall and a 
little epithelial denudation. Large macro- 
phages with pale, vacuolar cytoplasm were 

Pathologist at the Institute of Agricultural Sci- 


ences, College of Veterinary Medicine, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


moderately numerous in the bronchial lu- 
mens, with some neutrophils also present. 
A few desquamated epithelial cells were ob- 
served. A considerable amount of pink, 
granular material probably represented the 
white froth seen grossly. 

The walls of the alveoli showed an in- 
terstitial type of pneumonia, being thick- 
ened by accumulations of numerous septal 
cells. Fairly numerous large multinucleate 
giant cells (fig. 1) were also observed and 
seemed to be attached to, or sessile upon, 
the walls. The lumens of the alveoli and 
alveolar ducts contained a moderate num- 
ber of cells, mostly large septal cells with 


Fig. !—Interstitial pneumonia showing several giant 


cells. x 440. 
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abundant clear cytoplasm. Free giant cells 
and some neutrophils were observed. There 
was considerable pinkish, granular mate- 
rial, representing edema fluid, and an oc- 
casional erythrocyte. The vessels of the 
alveolar walls were moderately dilated in 
some areas. The pleura, larger vessels, 
and major septa were normal. 

With Pollak’s trichrome method, the 
inclusions stained a bright rose red, and 
were much more evident than with hema- 
toxylin and eosin. Inclusions were numer- 
ous in this lung (fig. 2 and 3), being found 
in bronchial epithelium, septal cells, and 
giant cells. Cytoplasmic inclusions were 
somewhat more numerous than nuclear in- 
clusions. The former were often multiple, 
while only occasionally were two or three 
inclusions found in the same nucleus. Both 
types frequently were surrounded by a 
clear zone or halo. With nuclear inclusions, 


Fig. 2—Interstitial pneumonia showing cytoplasmic in- 
clusion in bronchial epithelium. x 930. 


fine threads radiating out toward the nu- 
clear membrane were sometimes seen. 
There was an occasional appearance of 
chromatin margination. The size of the 
inclusions ranged from about 1 to 10y. The 
bodies were homogeneous and nongranular. 
They were readily distinguished from nu- 
cleoli and from erythrocytes. No inclu- 
sions were observed in endothelial cells. 
Case 2.—The second case, a 4-month-old 
male, Collie-type mongrel had been given 
10 ce. of distemper antiserum at 6 weeks 
of age. Green’s distemperoid vaccine was 
administered at about 9 weeks of age. A 
month later, illness appeared and termi- 
nated fatally nearly three weeks later. The 
animal showed depression, weakness an- 


Fig. 3—Interstitial pneumonia showing nuclear inclu- 
sion in binucleate septal cell. x 930. 
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orexia, and progressive loss of weight. 
There was a slight purulent eye discharge 
during the final week of illness. Diarrhea 
was mild and infrequent. Blood was noted 
in the feces once or twice. Temperature 
readings did not exceed 102.8 F. No cough 
or nasal discharge was observed. Some 
dyspnea appeared a day or two before death 
on April 2, 1948, and autopsy was per- 
formed about two hours later. 

Grossly, the lungs showed a vague gray- 
ish and reddish mottling, were full and 
uncollapsed, and of a somewhat doughy 
consistency. The entirety of both lungs 
was uniformly affected. No consolidation 
was present. Pieces of lung floated in wa- 
ter, but were largely submerged. The eyes 
showed purulent conjunctivitis. There was 
redness on the tops of the folds in the 
colon and rectum. The liver was slightly 
swollen and showed several white foci 1 
mm. in diameter. The rena] cortex showed 
some grayish and reddish mottling. The 
spleen was slightly enlarged. The trachea 
and large bronchi were clean and empty. 
All other organs appeared normal. 

Microscopically, the liver showed tiny 
abscesses, and the central ends of the he- 
patic cords were pale and vacuolar. The 
kidney showed some cloudy swelling and 
fat phanerosis in the convoluted tubules. 
The red pulp of the spleen showed reticulo- 
endothelial hyperplasia and there were nu- 
merous macrophages containing yellow pig- 
ment granules. The splenic follicles were 
not active and showed some central hem- 
orrhage. Microscopically, the lung closely 
resembled that of the first case, although 
neutrophils were somewhat more numer- 
ous in bronchial and alveolar lumens and in 
alveolar walls. Giant cells were also some- 
what more numerous, being present in 
practically every field. The numbers, lo- 
cation, and appearance of inclusions was 
similar to the first case. 

It is of interest to note that the owner 
and his small son were affected with a mild 
but persistent respiratory condition at the 
same time as the dog. 


EXUDATIVE BRONCHOPNEUMONIA 


For purposes of cor:parison, 3 typical 
cases of distemper wi‘h exudative broncho- 
pneumonia were drawn at random from the 
slide file. These dogs showed all or sev- 
eral of the usual symptoms of fever, an- 
orexia, conjunctival or nasal discharge, 
diarrhea, dyspnea, cough, and depression. 


All 3 showed some parenchymal degenera- 
tion upon autopsy. One had keratitis and 
slight gastroenteritis, another pustular 
dermatitis and mild gastroenteritis. The 
pneumonic portions of the lungs in these 
animals were pinkish, or yellowish, gray, 
moist, lumpy, and of the flabby consistency 
of spleen or muscle. There was no con- 
solidation as is seen in fibrinous pneumonia. 
Yellowish gray, opaque exudate was pres- 
ent in the bronchi. In 1 dog, the pneumonia 
had a patchy or disseminated distribution 
over much of the anteroventral two-thirds 
of the lungs, a typical lobular pneumonia. 
The second dog had a similar pneumonic 
pattern with the addition of small pul- 
monary abscesses and secondary suppura- 
tive pleuritis. The third dog showed a 
confluent or lobar involvement of the an- 
terior lobes. 

The microscopic picture was similar in 
all 3 animals. With the exception of the 
pleuritis in 1, the pleura was normal. No 
lesions were found involving the blood 
vessels. In 2 dogs, the major septa showed 
some edema and a little leucocytic infiltra- 
tion in pneumonic areas. The bronchi and 
larger bronchioles were filled with an exu- 
date composed principally of neutrophils 
with some macrophages, desquamated epi- 
thelium, and debris. Much of the lining 
epithelium had been lost and, where rem- 
nants remained, neutrophils were found 
among the epithelial cells. Numerous 
macrophages and some neutrophils were 
seen infiltrating the lamina propria. In 
some individual bronchi, abscesses were 
forming. In others, fibroplasia was begin- 
ning. 

The alveoli were usually filled with a 
cellular exudate composed chiefly of neu- 
trophils with some large septal cells with 
foamy cytoplasm (fig.1). A few alveoli 
showed edema or hemorrhage. One lung 
showed necrosis in an area involving sev- 
eral alveoli. While occasional binucleate 
and rare trinucleate septal cells were ob- 
served, no true multinucleate giant cells 
were seen. The alveolar walls and peri- 
bronchial tissue showed moderate to marked 
hyperemia in the pneumonic areas. The 
pneumonia was either diffuse or distinctly 
peribronchial in distribution. Interstitial 
accumulations of cells did not occur in the 
alveolar walls. 

With Pollak’s trichrome stain, no endo- 
thelial inclusions were seen. A few cyto- 
plasmic and nuclear inclusions were ob- 
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served in septal cells and in what remained 
of the bronchial epithelium. These in- 


clusions were definite and well formed, but 
few in number compared with those found 
in the 2 dogs with interstitial pneumonia. 


D1IscusSION oF LITERATURE CITED 


Pinkerton et al.,' reported lesions in mink 
which were essentially identical with those 
found in our 2 canine cases of interstitial 
pneumonia. In mink, these pneumonic lesions 
were regarded as being of primary virus origin. 
Pinkerton® earlier found no bacterial infection 
in such cases. Some mink showed only pul- 
monary congestion, most of the animals showed 
patchy areas of consolidation (1 to 5 mm. in 
diameter), and a few showed almost uniform 
consolidation of one or more loves. Micro- 
scopically, there was thickening of the alveolar 
walls due to accumulations of macrophages and 
some plasma cells. Large multinucleate cells 
were present and seemed to be derived from 
the alveolar lining cells by proliferation and 
fusion. The alveoli contained a few large, 
vacuolated macrophages and desquamated lin- 
ing cells, but neutrophils were inconspicuous. 
Giant cells were also observed in the alveolar 
lumen and in bronchiolar epithelium, and usu- 
ally appeared to be attached to the wall. In- 
clusions, characteristic of distemper, were 


Fig. 4-—Exudative bronchop ia showing predomi- 
nance of neutrophils in the alveoli. x 440. 
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found in bronchiolar epthelium, alveolar lin- 
ing cells, and in giant cells. Cytoplasmic in- 
clusions were somewhat more numerous than 
nuclear inclusions. In the lungs of foxes and 
ferrets with distemper, a purulent exudate in 
the alveoli was usual, although 1 fox and 1 
ferret showed sufficient giant cells to suggest 
giant cell pneumonia. 

In 12 fatal cases of naturally acquired dis- 
temper in dogs, DeMonbreun®? found interstitial] 
pneumonia, especially about the bronchioles. 
Large mononuclears were seen infiltrating the 
alveolar walls and peribronchiolar tissue. The 
mucosa of large and medium bronchi was 
slightly infiltrated by similar cells. In many 
cases, the mucosa of smaller bronchi was com- 
pletely denuded of epithelium. There were 
small areas of hemorrhage. Neutrophils were 
inconspicuous, and giant cells were not re- 
ported. Cytoplasmic inclusions were found in 
bronchial and alveolar epithelial cells. Nuclear 
inclusions were present, but less abundant, in 
the epithelial cells of the bronchi and their 
mucous glands. Two of these cases showed an 
extensive purulent bronchopneumonia, but in 
many areas this did not obscure the interstitial 
pneumonia just described. Thus it is seen 
that, except for absence of giant cells, the 
lesions described by DeMonbreun closely re- 
sembled our cases. 

Dunkin and Laidlaw were surprised at the 
paucity of severe respiratory lesions in their 
experimentally infected dogs, but did state 
that in all autopsies on dogs which were killed 
when showing a considerable degree of fever, 
there were signs of mild bronchitis and small 
seattered patches of early bronchopneumonia. 
In 1 autopsy protocol, they reported finding 
little patches of lung in which there were large 
mononuclear cells in the air sacs and a few 
wandering cells in the bronchi. Eosinophilic 
inclusions were observed inconstantly in cells 
in the air sacs. 

In distemper in ferrets, Dunkin and Laid- 
law® found small, flat, raised, solid areas on 
the surface of the lungs in a third of their 
cases. The same lesions were also observed in 
3 normal ferrets. Microscopically, these foci 
showed alveoli completely filled with large 
clear cells with pale nuclei and foamy cyto- 
plasm. Some cells had two nuclei. Occa- 
sional eosinophilic inclusions were noted in 
these large cells. A few small, round cells 
were seen in septa and pleura. Neutrophils 
were scanty. 

It is possible that Dunkin and Laidlow 
overlooked an interstitial infiltration of 
the alevolar walls, as their findings in the 
alveolar lumens agree with those of De- 
Monbreun and, except for the presence of 
numerous multinucleate cells, with those of 
Pinkerton, et al., and the present writer. 

Distemper is generally regarded as be- 
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ing the only virus disease of carnivora 
showing both cytoplasmic and nuclear in- 
clusions. 

Green and Evans® reported that cytoplasmic 
and nuclear inclusions (especially the former) 
were frequent in the bronchial epithelium of 
dogs, foxes, mink, and ferrets with distemper. 
Occasional nuclear inclusions were found in 
pulmonary macrophages in foxes. Kriesel,” 
working with experimental distemper in pup- 
pies, found nuclear inclusions in alveolar wall 
cells, and cytoplasmic inclusions in bronchial 
and alveolar epithelium, bronchial mucous 
glands, and histiocytes in the alveolar wall 
and lumen. 

The inclusions of fox encephalitis are 
most likely to be confused with those of dis- 
temper but, in fox encephalitis, the inclu- 
sions are intranuclear and are present most 
regularly in vascular endothelial cells. 

Green and Shillinger* found a few nuclear 
inclusions in pulmonary histiocytes in 6 of 
12 cases of fox encephalitis in dogs. Cyto- 
plasmic inclusions were absent. In contrast, 
Green and Evans® found no nuclear or cyto- 
plasmic inclusions in endothelial cells in sev- 
eral hundred foxes with distemper. 

The finding of both cytoplasmic and nu- 
clear inclusions in all 5 of our cases sug- 
gests that the primary disturbance was dis- 
temper, regardless of the types of pneu- 
monia present. No endothelial inclusions 
were found in any of these animals. The 
history of previous immunization in 1 of 
the interstitial pneumonia cases would raise 
some question as to etiology: This might 
have been a sporadic instance of a deteri- 
orated antigen failing to protect, but it has 
not been proved that immunologically dis- 
tinct strains of distemper virus do not 
exist. The writer,®? in an earlier work, 
produced typical fatal distemper by in- 
jection of commercial distemper virus into 
2 puppies apparently fully recovered from 
equally typical distemper produced by in- 
jection of material from 2 clinical cases of 
the disease. 

It is possible, but unlikely, that a distinct 
interstitial pneumonia virus exists which 
leads to formation of both cytoplasmic and 
nuclear inclusions, and which is otherwise 
distemper-like. A second possibility is 
the existence of strains of distemper virus 
possessing peculiar pneumonic predilections 
leading to the production of interstitial 
pneumonia. A third possibility, combining 
all of the manifestations into a single vary- 
ing complex, seems to be most generally 
accepted. According to this latter explana- 
tion, the lungs in distemper may be un- 


affected, congested, or show interstitial 
pneumonia as primary virus reactions. 
The exudative bronchopneumonia often 
seen in field cases of distemper is regarded 
as a secondary bacterial infection super- 
imposed on one of the primary pulmonary 
lesions. 

Dunkin and Laidlaw‘ regarded the frequent 
purulent bronchitis and bronchopneumonia in 
field cases of distemper in dogs as due to some 
secondary bacterial infection, as they found 
almost none in experimental dogs. These 
workers’ made a similar statement in regard 
to the occasional case of bronchopneumonia oc- 
curring in their distemper ferrets. DeMon- 
breun? found 2 cases of purulent broncho- 
pneumonia superimposed on interstitial pneu- 
monia occurring in 12 cases of naturally ac- 
quired distemper in dogs. DeMonbreun cited 
several of the early investigators who fre- 
quently isolated Alcaligenes bronchisepticus 
from such cases of bronchopneumonia in dis- 
temper. Pinkerton, et. al.) mentioned the rela- 
tively frequent occurrence of exudative bron- 
chopneumonia in foxes and ferrets with dis- 
temper. Pinkerton, et al.,) mentioned the rela- 
secondary bacterial infection. 

The writer, in routine autopsies and in some 
previous experimental work,® found exudative 
bronchit.; or bronchopneumonia in 46 (37%) 
of 123 natural cases, and in 9 (25%) of 36 
experimental cases of distemper, in dogs. Many 
of the natural cases were diagnosed on clinical 
and autopsy findings, but some were con- 
firmed by finding inclusions. Most of the 
pneumonia cases in experimental dogs were 
terminal in untreated animals, whereas Dun- 
kin and Laidlaw‘ destroyed many of their 
dogs at an earlier stage of the disease. It 
is quite probable that carefully isolated, well- 
housed, experimental dogs would be leSs prone 
to secondary pulmonary infection than the 
privately owned animal which is often sick 
several days before being presented for treat- 
ment. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Two canine cases of interstitial pneu- 
monia with giant cells and inclusions are 
reported. These cases appeared to be iden- 
tical wth similar cases reported in distem- 
per in mink by Pinkerton, et al. Except 
for the presence of giant cells, the 2 cases 
are closely comparable with the pulmonary 
lesions found in naturally infected dogs 
by DeMonbreun and in experimentally in- 
fected dogs by Dunkin and Laidlaw. The 
presence of both cytoplasmic and nuclear 
inclusions indicates the presence of dis- 
temper virus. 

Three cases of the typical exudative 
bronchopneumonia seen in field cases of dis- 
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temper are described for comparison. Here, 
again, both cytoplasmic and nuclear inclu- 
sions indicate the existence of distemper 
although the pneumonia is of a different 
type. 

The evidence available seems to indicate 
that the interstitial pneumonia is a primary 
virus lesion, while the exudative broncho 
pneumonia is due to secondary bacterial 
infection. 
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Vaccination Program Under 
Full-Scale Test in Mexico 


“The greatest scientific campaign ever 
waged against foot-and-mouth disease is 
now well under way in Mexico,” is the 
word that has gone out to United States 
livestock interests in a press report date- 
lined Dec. 1, 1948, Mexico City. 

The campaign centers on semiannual 
vaccination, with periodic inspections of 
every animal, disinfection, occasional 
slaughter, and quarantine as adjuncts. 
Enough vaccine is now being produced in 
Mexican laboratories to meet all needs, 
making it unnecessary to continue impor- 
tations from foreign sources, it is reported. 

The view has been advanced and pub- 
licized that this five-point program may 
bring about the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease within about two years. 
Responsible officials, however, are not lend- 
ing their signatures to such predictions. 
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Instead, official forecasts on the success 
of the campaign are being given out in 
calculated phrases which suggest that 
eradication is a possibility rather than a 
probability. 

Veterinary Postmortem Procedures 

The Army Institute of Pathology has 
prepared an outline for the performance 
of postmortem examinations. This will 
serve as an excellent guide to any veteri- 
narian who conducts examinations of this 
kind, and particularly to those practitioners 
who hope to use the facilities of the Army 
Institute of Pathology in making a more 
definite and a more specific diagnosis. The 
outline contains a form for necropsy proto- 
col, listing the various observations to be 
made and recorded. It also lists a general 
description of the type of remarks which 
the Army Institute of Pathology appre- 
ciates in connection with tissues sub- 
mitted to it for more complete examination. 

To accompany this booklet (19 pp.), 
there is an autopsy record which is avail- 
able for the use of practicing veterinar- 
ians, and particularly for members of the 
AVMA. This has been prepared by the 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology and is 
sponsored by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

These are items which every practicing 
veterinarian should have on hand so that, 
in those instances where he needs addi- 
tional help, he will have all of the facts 
and the scientific background readily at 
hand for immediate use. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the Army Institute 
of Pathology, American Registry of Pa- 
thology, Washington 25, D.C. Simply ask 
for Veterinary Postmortem Procedures 
and for Veterinary Necropsy Protocol. 
These will be sent upon request so that 
you may be in a position to take full ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the Registry 
of Veterinary Pathology which the AVMA 
helps to support. 


Pearson and Schmidt, of the Texas exper- 
iment station, have ascertained that a daily 
intake of 38 micrograms of pantothenic acid 
per kilogram of body weight is adequate 
for normal growth and health in the horse. 
—J. Anim. Sci., Feb., 1948. 


Tryptophane serves as a precursor of 
niacin in the young calf. 
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Tyrothricin-Benzy! Benzoate in Canine Dermatosis 


ALAN BACHRACH, B.S., V.M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THIs report contains information regarding 
our observations in a series of cases of 
canine dermatosis treated with a new anti- 
biotic-scabicide mixture. The preparation 
used for local application is identified by 
the term “tyroscabe”* and contains: 

Tyrothricin 

Benzyl benzoate 

Benzocaine 

Alcohol 

Water 

This mixture has been used with favor- 
able results in the treatment of scabies in 
human patients.':2? These reports, and the 
need for an effective treatment for derma- 
tologic disturbances in dogs, prompted our 
studies. 

Originally, benzyl benzoate was used 
locally for the treatment of mange. Ty- 
rothricin, the original popular antibiotic 
agent, appears to be effective in the local 
treatment of pyogenic infections, especially 
in those due to gram-positive organisms. A 
mixture of these two agents has proved ef- 
fective in the management of diverse der- 
matologic entities in dogs. Our studies 
reported herein include observations of 67 
dogs and 1 cat. The classification and num- 
ber of canine cases are shown in table 1. 

It is agreed that the etiology of canine 
dermatosis, as a whole, is not very clear, 
and specific information, other than para- 
sitism caused by ectoparasites, is lacking in 
veterinary literature. Many of the cases 
presented to us for diagnosis and treatment 
showed varying degrees of dermatitis. Pru- 
ritis is usually an accompanying symptom 
as manifested by scratching or rubbing. 
This part of the history as presented by 
clients is undoubtedly familiar to many vet- 
erinarians. In many cases, depilitation is 
general; in others, only limited areas of the 
body appear to be involved. In our series, 
tyroscabe was applied directly to the areas 
of the body showing loss of hair and red 
and inflamed areas that the patient 
scratched; the areas were then massaged. 
Periods of treatment ranged from one to 


*“Tyroscabe" identifies the tyrothricin-benzy) 
benzoate mixture prepared by Sharp and Dohme, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


seven weeks, depending on the severity and 
extent of the condition. Most cases were 
treated daily or every other day for one or 
two weeks. In generalized cases, one-third 
of the body was treated at three-day in- 
tervals. 

Since the mixture is easily applied, does 
not contain an oily base or an emulsion, and 
is free from objectionable odor, the clients 
did not object to the applications. The 
preparation dries readily so that the possi- 
bility of damage to furniture, subsequent 
to treatment, is eliminated This is another 
favorable feature, especially when owners 
are using it for dogs maintained in private 
homes. 


CAUSES OF DERMATOLOGY 


Many dermatologic lesions in dogs have 
a systemic background. For that reason, 
some of the animals in this series have had, 
in addition to local treatment with tyro- 
scabe, various supplementary treatments 


TABLE !—Classification and Numbers of Canine Cases 


Classification of Dermatitis Cases (No.) 
and pruritis (dry eczema) .. 

Chronic moist dermatitis 
(weeping eczema) 

Demodectic mange 

Chronic pustular: dermatitis 

Chronic exfoliative dermatitis 

Sarcoptic mange 

Acanthosis nigricans . 

Favus 


and dietary adjustments. Diet is a most 
important consideration. Many of the dogs 
in our territory are maintained on fresh 
horsemeat, which does not contain much 


fat. In cases where it was necessary, be- 
cause of the low-fat diet, we prescribed un- 
saturated fats as a supplement. 

Possible vitamin and mineral deficiencies 
also must be considered. Where there was 
reason to believe that such deficiencies ex- 
isted, we administered a vitamin-mineral 
preparation containing calcium gluconate, 
phosphorus, iron, manganese, iodine, copper, 
cobalt, and vitamins A, D, and B complex. 
Some of the dogs unintentiorally were main- 
tained on a salt-poor diet, since the meat 
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was boiled in plain water. It was suggested 
to the owner that a small amount of sodium 
chloride be added to the water in which the 
horsemeat was boiled. We are of the opin- 
ion that this is a rational procedure. 

It is our belief that milk is intended 
chiefly for the feeding of young animals 
and may well be eliminated from the diets 
of mature dogs, since abnormal skin con- 
ditions, such as allergic reactions, may be 
due to an acquired sensitivity to milk. For 
this reason, milk was omitted from the 
ration offered to the dogs in this series. 

Frequent bathing of dogs with strong 
alkaline soaps is contraindicated, since it 
has a tendency to remove the oil naturally 
present in the skin. For that reason, rou- 
tine and frequent bathing of the dogs was 
not permitted. 

Some cases of dermatologic disease in 
dogs may be the result of a hormone im- 
balance. In our series, however, none of 
the dogs received hormone therapy. 

The anal pouches of dogs frequently con- 
tain an accumulation of the normal secre- 
tions and may show evidence also of pyo- 
genic infection. We believe these glands 
are frequently the seat of focal infections 
and that they have an adverse effect on, 
and may even be responsible for, some cases 
of skin disease. In all of our cases in this 
series, the content of the anal glands was 
expressed. We believe that this procedure 
was beneficial, especially in the cases show- 
ing evidence of nonparasitic dermatosis in- 
volving the distal portion of the dog’s body. 
In 10 eases where internal or external para- 
sites (tapeworms and/or fleas) were found, 
specific treatment for the parasites was 
given without local treatment of the skin, 
even though lesions were present, and the 
response was Satisfactory. Other re- 
ports*. 4 indicate that cases of dermatologic 
disturbances due mainly to fleas should be 
treated by eliminating the parasites. 

Systemic and local manifestations must 
be considered by the veterinarian in the 
management of skin conditions in dogs, and 
usually local treatment of the lesions must 
be provided. In the eight conditions pre- 
viously cited, tyroscabe was used. Excel- 
lent results were obtained in 34 animals 
(50° of the cases). To consider the results 
excellent, a complete cure with no remission 
of symptoms for six months subsequent to 
treatment must follow. Good results were 
obtained in 20 animals (30%). In classify- 


ing a result as good, elimination of the 
pathologic lesion as long as treatment was 
applied was observed. Three of the cases 
(5%) showed fair results. In these cases, 
only partial improvement was noted. In 10 
animals (15%), no improvement or even 
aggravation of the condition was observed. 
The response in these animals was classified 
as poor. 

Benzyl] benzoate has been used extensively 
as an agent for the treatment of mange in 
dogs and has been found to be a safe and 
effective agent. On the other hand, it ap- 
pears to be toxic for cats. During the time 
of our studies, a cat with an extensive, 
chronic dermatitis was presented for ex- 
amination and treatment. In this case, 
many agents had been applied and admin- 
istered previously without beneficial effect. 
Since the animal was in such poor condi- 
tion, we decided to apply liberal amounts 
of tyroscabe. This treatment was given 
daily for three days, at which time the cat 
developed convulsions and was destroyed. It 
was concluded that a toxemia had resulted 
from the liberal application of benzyl ben- 
zoate. 


SUMMARY 

Tyroscabe, containing tyrothricin and 
benzyl benzoate, was used locally in the 
treatment of eight types of dermatologic 
manifestations in 67 dogs. Eighty per cent 
of the animals showed marked improvement, 
while 50 per cent showed a complete cure 
with no recurrence. Eighty-five per cent of 
the cases, classified as generalized dermato- 
sis, showed satisfactory improvement. This 
group included many chronic cases in which 
several agents and preparations previously 
had been used unsuccessfully. Five cases 
of exfoliative dermatosis and 5 cases of 
pustular dermatitis showed satisfactory im- 
provement and recovered with tyrothricin- 
benzyl benzoate treatment. Four of 7 cases 
of demodectic mange showed marked im- 
provement following the local administra- 
tion of tyroscabe. One case of sarcoptic 
mange responded satisfactorily as did a case 
of acanthosis nigricans, while there was no 
response in the single case of favus. Tyro- 
scabe is essentially nontoxic for the dog, 
but it is not safe for general use on cats. 
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The virus of western equine encephalo- 
myelitis, as well as other neufitropic 
viruses, remained infectious for several 
days in chlorinated drinking water retained 
in a plumbing system at room temperature, 
according to a report by Zichis and Piscrek, 
of the Illinois Department of Health.— 
Science, Nov. 5, 1948. 


Salmonella Pullorum in a Dog 


On Sept. 20, 1948,* Dr. A. J. Steiner, a 
practitioner, brought a female Boxer to this 
laboratory. The dog had been sick for sev- 
eral weeks and had received no treatment 
other than hand feeding of raw eggs. When 
the owner brought the dog to Dr. Steiner, 
it was decided that the animal should be 
destroyed and presented to the Department 
of Animal Pathology for postmorten ex- 
amination. 

On autopsy, the dog showed a generalized 
icteric condition but the mucous membranes 
were especially yellow. The liver was 
greatly enlarged, yellow, and very friable. 
The spleen also was enlarged. The lungs 
contained small petechial hemorrhages on 
the surface. The kidney, liver, lungs, spleen, 
and heart were cultured. A blood sample 
was injected into young guinea pigs. These 
injected animals did not develop lepto- 
spirosis. 

A microérganism, which proved to be a 
standard strain of Salmonella pullorum, 
was isolated from the lurtgs, liver, heart, 
and spleen of the dog. Serum obtained from 
the dog just before it was destroyed con- 
tained an agglutination titer of 1:2,000 
when tested in a tube test against standard 
S. pullorum antigen, It showed a titer of 
1:50 on the plate test. 

As far as we know, there are no reports 
of S. pullorum in dogs. Wolff, Henderson, 
and McCallum,** in their study of Salmon- 


*The investigation reported in this paper is in 


connection with a project of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and is published by 
permission of the director. It was supperted in 
part by a research grant from the U. S.- Public 
Health Service. 

**Wolff, A. H., Henderson, N. D., and McCallum, 
Grace L.: Salmonella Types. Am. J. Pub. Health, 
38, (1948) : 403-408, 
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ella types, found 15 in dogs. S. pullorum is 
not recorded, nor is it mentioned in their lit- 
erature citations. Since it is quite possible 
that man may develop salmonellosis 
through contact with infected dogs, the 
isolation of S. pullorum from a septicemic 
condition in a dog is most interesting. 
Salmonella organisms frequently are pres- 
ent in the ovaries of birds and can be 
transmitted through the egg. It is possible 
that the dog became infected by eating raw 
eggs.—R. G. Brown, D.V.M., D. W. Bruner, 
Ph.D, D.V.M., Alice B. Moran, M.S., Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Hyperkeratosis (X Disease) 


A 5-month-old calf of mixed breed—Red 
Poll, Durham, and Jersey—fed a fairly 
became ill with X 
disease. It was raised on a farm of good 
black land near Hillsboro, Texas, with 3 
other cows, all of which remained in good 
health. The animal received subcutaneous 
injections of ascorbic acid and vitamins A 
and B three times a week. It has gained 
weight and looks as if it will recover. This 
calf’s eyes are affected and the hide over the 
entire body is leathery and wrinkled. 

About six years ago, I had 2 cases of X 
disease. One, a year-old Jersey, recovered 
after six months treatment. The other one, 
about 4 or 5 months old, received very little 
treatment, and finally died. 


Fig. 1—Calf, 8 months old, affected with X disease 
for three months. 


I believe there are fewer cases of X 
disease than the general public believes. In 
six years, I have had only 10 or 12 such 
cases.—H. R. Allmon, D.V.S., Hillsboro, 
Texas. 
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Five Unusual Cases of Canine Rabies 
Major DON L. MACE, V.C., U.S. Army 


APPROXIMATELY 50 clinical diagnoses of 
canine rabies were made at the Veterinary 
Department, Third Medical General Lab- 
oratory, Manila, P. I., during the eighteen 
months from December, 1946, to June, 1948. 
Five of the cases* were considered unusual 
while the remaining cases exhibited typical 
symptoms. In the typical cases, the owner 
usually reported that the animal had been 
restless and irritable for about two days. 
Animals were not usually suspected of be- 
ing sick until after it was noted that they 
could not eat or drink. When presented for 
examination, most cases exhibited signs of 
paralysis of the lower jaw and tongue. 
These mild symptoms were followed by 
progressive incoérdination, paralysis, and 
death within four to five days from the 
time they were admitted for diagnosis and 
treatment. Deranged consciousness was 
usual; however, vicious, aimless attacks 
were ordinarily seen only in animals acci- 
dentally or purposely disturbed. 

The veterinary department of the Third 
Medical General Laboratory served as the 
animal rabies diagnostic point for all U.S. 
Army units in the Philippine Islands. Sick 
pet animals were submitted for treatment, 
during which time cases of clinical rabies 
were often diagnosed. Stray animals that 
had bitten army personnel were submitted 
for observation and/or diagnosis. Dead 
suspect cases were also submitted for lab- 
oratory examination. Clinical diagnoses 
were always confirmed by brain smear and, 
if this were negative, mouse-inoculation 
tests were made. 

Case 1——This animal was a mixed Terrier- 
type dog about 14 weeks old. The owner stated 
that the animal was sick only a few hours prior 
to admission. Symptoms were intermittent but 
did not occur at consistent intervals. There 
was a wild expression of fear, and the animal 
attempted to climb the sides of the cage. Yelp- 
ing, clamping of the jaws, and involuntary 
passage of feces and urine were consistent mani- 
festations with each attack. The symptoms sug- 
gested “fright” disease. 

An enema was given and the dog regurgitated 

*Kenneth McEntee, Captain, V. C., Richard L. 
Ott, Captain, V. C., and Francisco S. Cortex, 
Db. V. M., of the Third Medical General Laboratory, 
Manila, P.I., each participated in observations of 1 
or more of the cases reported. 


wood and bone splinters up t 2 in. in length 
as well as some smal! rocks, grass, and cotton 
rags. Symptoms abated temporarily following 
small doses of nembutal. Since the intermit- 
tent symptoms recurred, a laparotomy was 
performed but no abnormalities in the ab- 
dominal cavity were found. The animal died 
thirty hours after admission. Postmortem ex- 
amination revealed a walnut-sized hematoma in 
the wall of the small intestine. This was 
thought to have resulted from a partial pene- 
tration of the intestinal wall by one of the 
regurgitated wood or bone splinters. 

Following postmortem examination, it ap- 
peared that the symptoms in this case could 
have resulted from intestinal irritation. Rabies 
was suspected because of the convulsive symp- 
toms and because rabid animals commonly eat 
such foreign objects as wood, feces, etc. The 
brain-ssmear examination and mouse-inoculation 
tests were positive for rabies. It was suspected 
that this animal died of rabies, in which case 
the rabies symptoms were somewhat masked by 
other symptoms resulting from an intestinal 
irritation. 

Case 2.—This dog, of a mixed breed, 10 to 12 
weeks old, showed typical symptoms of rabies 
when presented for diagnosis and treatment. 
The owner stated that the animal had been 
mauled by an unknown stray a week before it 
became sick. The dog died nine days after the 
reported exposure. At the time of admission, 
the clinical examination revealed a large opaque 
scratch on the conjunctival surface of the cor- 
nea. At this time, it was thought the scratch 
on the cornea represented the route of inocula- 
tion. Following death and removal of the brain, 
a puncture wound was detected through the 
cranium. The cranial penetration appeared to 
be a tooth wound. It was of such proportions 
that penetration of the pia and dura mater was 
suspected. Brain-smear and animal-inoculation 
examinations were positive for rabies. 

It is believed that this case had an incubation 
period of less than nine days because of the 
possibility of inoculation of rabies virus infec- 
tive saliva directly into the cranial cavity. 

Case 3—This animal, of mixed breed and 
about 4 months of age, was presented to the 
small animal clinic after it had bitten its 
owner. The animal did not show any definite 
symptoms of disease; however, the owner stated 
that it had been a little snippy for about three 
days. The animal had a severe convulsion and 
died eighteen hours after it was presented for 
observation. Brain-smear and animal-inocula- 
tion examinations were positive for rabies. It 
is believed that this case is representative of 
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those occasionally seen that die of rabies in a 
convulsion without showing the classical symp- 
toms of the disease. 

Case 4.—This animal, of mixed breed, ap- 
proximately 14 weeks of age, was presented 
with a history of having been sick three days. 
It was restless and exhibited vicious, aimless 
attacks on any moving object. It showed 
paralysis of the tongue and jaw. Incoérdina- 
tion was accompanied by partial paralysis of 
the legs. These symptoms continued. No food 
or water was taken on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days. The symptoms started to abate 
on the seventh day. The animal took water 
and food on the eighth day and seemed definite- 
ly on the road to recovery. Paralysis of the 
jaw and tongue was only slightly evident and 
on the ninth day the animal was able to walk. 
The symptoms of restlessness and viciousness 
had almost completely disappeared. Following 
euthanasia on the tenth day, the animal’s 
brain was harvested. The brain-smear showed 
extracellular bodies similar to those seen in 
positive rabies cases. No typical intracellular 
Negri bodies were seen. The diagnosis of rabies 
was confirmed by mouse-inoculation. 

It was believed that this animal would have 
recovered and that it represents the relatively 
rare cases of canine rabies that recover fol- 
lowing typical manifestations of the disease. 

Case 5——This animal appeared to be of mixed, 
Dalmatian breed and about 7 months old. It 
was presented for treatment after the owner 
suspected it had eaten sodium fluoroacetate 
(1080) commonly used at military installations 
as a rat poison. The owner reported an abrupt 
appearance of persistent fine muscle tremors 
observed for two hours prior to submission for 
diagnosis and treatment. The muscular tremors 
were suggestive of 1080 poisoning; however, 
they were of a milder nature than are ordi- 
narily seen with this type of poisoning. Death 
usually follows 1080 poisoning within a few 
hours. The animal showed some excitement 
and would not respond to its owner's com- 
mands. No other symptoms of disease were 
observed on admission. The mild symptoms re- 
ported continued for two days, during which 
time the animal showed progressive weakness 
even though it took some food and water. An 
expression of anxiety and fear was noted. This 
symptom, plus the character of a mild deranged 
consciousness, suggested early symptoms of 
rabies or some form of encephalitis. Muscular 
tremors persisted on the fourth day but weak- 
ness was so marked that the animal appeared 
almost comatose. It died unobserved on the 
fifth day. 

Gross findings at autopsy were negative. 
Brain-smear examination revealed intracellular 
inclusion bodies typical for rabies. Bacteriologic 
examinations were negative. The brain-smear 
diagnosis was confirmed with mouse-inoculation 
examinations. 


DISCUSSION 


The diagnosis of rabies in animals rep- 
resents an important function of any public 
health organization engaged in human pre- 
ventive medicine. Since the Third Medical 
General Laboratory was designated as the 
animal rabies diagnostic unit for the U.S. 
Army in the Philippines, an opportunity 
was offered for observing both clinical and 
laboratory means for rabies diagnosis. 
During the eighteen months mentioned 
above, approximately 450 rabies-suspect 
cases were examined. Of these, approxi- 
mately 50 were diagnosed positive by clin- 
ical observation, and approximately 50 
heads from dead animals were diagnosed 
positive by laboratory examination. In al- 
most all cases, the suspect animal had bitten 
1 or more persons. The decision as to 
whether antirabies vaccine should be given 
a p_rson bitten by an animal depended upon 
whe ner the biting animal was subsequently 
diagnosed as rabid. 

In cases where an animal has been killed 
prior to any professional observation, it is 
necessary to depend entirely upon the lab- 
oratory means of diagnosis. In positive 
cases, a brain-smear examination can be 
made and interpreted within an hour or 
two, except for an occasional positive brain 
that may not reveal typical Negri bodies, 
then mouse-inoculation tests must be ini-: 
tiated. A positive brain can sometimes be 
interpreted as early as six to eight days 
following mouse-inoculations; however, 
twenty days are required to rule out the 
negative suspect cases. Persons are fre- 
quently bitten by nonrabid dogs. Occa- 
sionally, such a nonrabid animal is killed 
immediately after it has accidentally bitten 
someone. The suspect brain is examined by 
the smear technique and no Negri bodies 
are found. In this case, the diagnosis is 
not yet made and the advisability for the 
use of antirabies vaccine remains uncer- 
tain until completion of mouse-inoculation 
tests. On clinical observation, nonrabid 
cases never offer such a problem. 

From the observations of the 50 canine 
rabies cases diagnosed clinically and an 
equal number diagnosed by laboratory means 
alone, it is believed that clinical diagnosis 
offers superior advantages since prompt 
advice can usually be given as to the advis- 
ability for or against the use of antirabies 
vaccine for exposed human beings. In such 
cases, it is obvious that it is always prefer- 
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able to have the living animal for clinical 
observation. The laboratory means of diag- 
nosis can always be used for confirming the 
clinical diagnosis, and it is the only alterna- 
tive in cases where the suspect has been 
killed or has died. 

Only 3 of the clinical rabies cases ob- 
served at this laboratory would have pre- 
sented any difficulty in diagnosis for a 
veterinarian who has observed many rabies 
cases. Clinical symptoms in the 3 atypical 
cases were not obvious. The specific diag- 
nosis was made on laboratory examination. 
In cases where such atypical symptoms are 
seen, rabies must be suspected until proved 
otherwise by laboratory examination. 


Ergot Poisoning in Cattle 

During the past eight years, ergot poi- 
soning in cattle has been brought (» the 
attention of members of the Departn  .t of 
Veterinary Medicine, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, three different times. All 3 cases 


Fig. |—English rye grass heavily parasitized with ergot. 


were found in the seed-producing area of 
the Willamette Valley, where English rye 
grass seed is being produced as one of the 
main crops. Twelve animals in three small 
herds were involved. These cattle were on 
some of the poorer farms where winter feed 
was scarce and the rations had been sup- 
plemented with rye grass screenings. These 
screenings were heavily infested with ergot 
(fig. 1). 

The lesions found were typical of those 
described by many authors. The affected 
legs looked much like a tree that has been 
ringed for destruction. The wounds ap- 
peared to have been made with a knife, so 
regular were the edges. In 1 case, a toe had 
been sloughed away. Only one tail seemed 
to be affected. Infections were present in 
most of those showing lesions, the affected 
feet being swollen and discharging pus. 

No treatment was recommended other 
than that the feeding of screenings should 
be stopped.—J. N. Shaw, D.V.M., Corvallis, 
Ore. 


X Disease Survey 


A preliminary five-state survey of X dis- 
ease (hyperkeratosis), completed early in 
October, 1948, disclosed that affected herds 
suffer heavy losses and that the incidence 
in beef cattle is about nine times greater 
than in dairy stock. 

Losses in 26 herds observed in 20 coun- 
ties of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia were estimated at over 
$110,000, or an average of more than $4,200 
per herd. Some beef-cattle herds were so 
severely affected that owners were forced 
out of business, the study revealed. 

Participating in the survey, which is un- 
der supervision of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, were Dr. W. J. Gibbons, 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Dr. 
A. M. Lee, of the Bureau, along with fed- 
eral plant and soil specialists. 

The disease is now known to exist in at 
least 32 states. Its cause is obscure, but 
the possibility that it may be caused by a 
virus or fungus led the survey group to 
recommend that, until more is known about 
this malady, owners of affected animals 
should quarantine them voluntarily as a 
protection to others. The survey virtually 
ruled out the theory that a specific poison- 
ous plant is involved, but it did not dis- 
prove theories that a poisonous mineral or 
nutritional imbalance may be involved. 
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Rumen Inoculations in Young Calves 


W. D. POUNDEN, D.V.M., M.S., and J. W. HIBBS, Ph.D. 


INVESTIGATIONS concerning factors respon- 
sible for unsatisfactory health conditions 
among the young calves in an experi- 
mental herd revealed that rumen micro- 
organisms, characteristically present in ma- 
ture animals, failed to become established 
in the calves until after they were several 
weeks old.2. Further work indicated that 
the principal reasons for this were (1) 
failure of the animals to ingest good rough- 
age or a sufficiently high proportion of it 
in comparison to the grain eaten, and/or 
(2) failure of the rumens to become inoc- 
ulated with usual microflora: and micro- 
fauna.* Characteristic rumen microérgan- 
isms failed to establish themselves in the 
rumens of many of the calves which were 
considered to be suitably fed and which 
were used in the investigation when they 
were kept segregated from other cattle even 
though housed in the same buildings with 
them. 

Groups of young calves fed various dry 
feeds were used in the study. The rumens 
of some of the calves were inoculated by 
placing small pieces of cud, freshly ob- 
tained from cows, into the posterior of 
their mouths. The group of calves so 
treated and provided with good quality al- 
falfa hay maintained the most satisfactory 
average level of ascorbic acid in the blood 
plasma during their first few weeks of age.' 
They had smoother coats and a more 
healthy general appearance than similarly 
fed but uninoculated calves. These two 
groups of calves, :e inoculated and the 
other uninoculated, which received only hay 
for dry feed did not suffer from digestive 
tract disturbances. On the other hand, the 
incidence of diarrhea in the calves-of all the 
other groups used, most of which were fed 
grain in addition to the hay, was over 50 
per cent.“ Apparently, the feed was more 
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important than the inoculation in assisting 
the calves to withstand the influence of the 
factors which instigated attacks of diarrhea. 


COLLECTING CUD 
To collect cud, the cow was approached 


Fig. |—Collecting a cud. Grasp cow (top); gras 
cud; cud taken from cow. whit 
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from the rear, the right hand was passed 
under the jaw to prevent the cow from 
lowering her head (fig. 1 A), the left hand 
was passed quickly over the face, the left 
upper lip grasped, and the fingers ex- 
tended through the interdental space across 
the palate (fig. 1 B). Most cows imme- 
diately opened their mouths. The cud mate- 
rial was removed with the right hand from 
alongside the tongue and the lower pre- 
molars (fig. 1 C). The whole procedure 
was completed in a few seconds with little 
annoyance to the animal. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


In addition to the experiments previously 
mentioned, a number of instances in farm herds 
have been investigated in which normal devel- 
opment of the rumen in young calves apparently 
had failed to occur. A few examples follow. 

Experiment 1.—The barn, which housed a 
herd of approximately 20 Jersey cattle, was 
constructed so that the calves, segregated from 
mature animals, were kept in individual pens 
in a separate section. In January, the 2 young- 
est of the several undersized, poorly conditioned, 
long-haired, rough-coated heifers were picked 
out for an experimental trial of rumen inocu- 
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Fig. 2—Taken June 28. Calves born in September; 
larger one, rumen inoculated in January, smaller one 
untreated. 


lation. These 2 calves, born during the previous 
September, were approximately equal in size 
and general condition. One was given a rumen 
inoculation, using cud from 1 of the cows 
in the herd. The ration was not changed. It 
consisted of timothy and clover hay with a 
17 per cent protein grain mix of corn, oats, and 
a commercial mixture containing 33 per cent 
protein. A considerable difference in rate of 
growth and improvement in condition was vis- 
ible between these calves during the next few 
months (fig. 2). 

A second experiment was instituted in this 
herd, using 2 calves which were removed from 
their dams on the third day. Each received 5 


lb. of milk daily, mixed hay and, after the 
eighteenth day, a limited quantity of the pre- 
viously mentioned grain mixture. One of the 
calves (born January 20) was given a rumen 
inoculation every fifth day until 3 weeks old. 
The second calf (born April 7) received the 
same ration but without any rumen inoculation. 
The inoculated calf made good normal growth, 
whereas the other failed to do so, as had been 
the case with practically every calf in the herd 
for the past three years. It was interesting 
to note that the trouble with the calves in this 
herd had started three years ago, at which time 
the barn had been rebuilt and the present ar- 
rangement, providing more complete segrega- 
tion of the calves, was instituted. 

Even though no special precautions had been 
taken to prevent it, adequate characteristic 
rumen flora and fauna had failed to become 
established in the uninoculated calf by June 
28 when it was almost 12 weeks old, and its 
rough unthrifty condition was very noticeable. 
Figure 3 shows this latter calf and the inocu- 
lated calf. The inoculated calf, born in January, 
was actually larger on this date than the un- 
inoculated calf, born in September (fig. 2). 

Erperiment 2.—A valuable Holstein-Friesian 
calf in another herd had been segregated from 
other stock and given what was considered to 
be helpful special attention by its caretaker. 
The calf had failed to make even normal prog- 


Fig. 3—Taken June 28. Larger calf born January 20, 
rumen inoculated. Smaller calf born April 7, untreated. 


ress and by 6 weeks of age was pot-bellied, thin, 
rough-coated, and was not eating dry feeds in 
a satisfactory manner. Examination of a rumen 
sample from this calf revealed the absence of 
both characteristic microérganisms and suitable 
feed. The former were supplied by use of a 
cud from a cow in the herd. Milk feeding was 
reduced from 15 to 8 lb. per day, and plenty 
of good quality hay was provided. The calf 
responded nicely and was well on its way to 
a satisfactory condition within a few days. 
The above calf was brought to our attention 
by Dr. R. Way of Creston, Ohio. Since then, in 
the course of his practice, he has given this 
treatment to 8 other calves under similar con- 
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ditions. Six of the 8 calves responded to treat- 
ment. 

Experiment 3.—Four calves, born consecutive 
ly in a small but valuable herd of Guernseys, 
died at the age of 3 to 4 weeks following severe 
attacks of bloody diarrhea. They had been fed 
milk liberally, with mixed hay and a calf 
starter grain mixture free choice. The last 
calf ‘» die was available for autopsy. A diag- 
nosis : acute coccidiosis was made on the 
basis of blood in the feces and severe inflam- 
mation of the intestines, with masses of oécysts 
in the intestinal walls and contents. 

Experimental calves fed moderate quantities 
of milk and good quality hay, coupled with 
rumen inoculations, were observed to be health- 
ier than those in groups fed otherwise. This 
observation encouraged us to suggest a trial 
of a similar feeding schedule in this herd. A 
ealf, born in the herd the day before the 
autopsy, was made available for this purpose. 
Milk was fed at the rate of 5 lb. per day and 
good quality hay was provided in quantity 
and kept accessible to the calf at al! times. 
Grain was withheld until the calf was about 
1 month old and then it was fed only in limited 
quantities. Rumen inoculations were given 
every fifth day during the first month. No 
trouble was experienced with this calf. The 
same schedule was followed for the only other 
2 calves that have since been born in the herd, 
and similar results have been obtained. 

Control animals have not, as yet, been avail- 
able for use in this herd. Even if there had 
been, the smallness of the numbers would pre- 
clude the drawing of conclusions, especially as 
coccidiosis in young calves is so unpredictable. 
Consequently, these results can only be taken 
as a slight indication that the feeding schedule 
used may have favorably influenced the per- 
formance of these calves. Justification for this 
report rests upon the fact that opportunities 
for continuing this phase of the study do not 
exist at this time and that others may be in a 
position to check our findings. 


SUMMARY 


Experimental results are cited which in- 
dicate the value of the ingestion of good 
quality roughage and rumen inoculations 
with microérganisms from mature animals 
in the development of early rumen function 
in young calves. 

Investigations conducted in farm herds 
revealed some unthrifty and disease condi- 
tions in young calves which were appar- 
ently associated with lack of proper develop- 
ment of rumen function. 

The procedures used in attempts to al- 
leviate or prevent the occurrence of these 
calfhood problems were: 

1) The feeding of colostrum followed by 
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whole milk at the daily rate of approx- 
imately 0.9 1lb./10 lb. of body weight at 
birth, for at least six weeks. 

2) The provision of palatable, good 
quality roughage. 

3) The repeated oral administration of 
pieces of cuds from mature animals. 

4) The withholding of grain until the 
calves were at least 3 weeks old and con- 
suming appreciable quantities of hay. 
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Amino Acids in Veterinary Medicine 


I would urge practitioners to keep in close 
touch with literature relating to amino 
acids in veterinary therapy. The use of 
amino acids makes it possible to maintain 
complete cellular nutrition in anima] or man 
and totally by-pass the digestive phenom- 
ena. Recent studies have proved that anti- 
body production is closely related to pro- 
tein intake, which suggests the importance 
of maintaining a proper protein level in 
animal patients. I believe that, within the 
next year, one of the most effective thera- 
peutic measures for curbing the heavy 
death losses of baby pigs will be the use 
of amino acids injected intraperitoneally, 
probably in a 5 per cent dextrose solution. 
—Dr. A. H. Quin, Iowa Vet., Sept.-Oct., 
1948. 


Vitamin B.. Produced from Mold 


Crystalline vitamin B,. which has been 
in the headlines as a treatment for per- 
nicious anemia and, more recently, referred 
to as one of the most important elements 
of the so-called “animal protein factor,’ 
can now be produced by fermentation. 
This announcement comes from the re- 
search laboratories of Merck & Co., Inc. 
The crystalline vitamin has been isolated 
from the mold Streptomyces griseus, which 
belongs to the same species that produces 
streptomycin. If further investigation sub- 
stantiates the value of B,. in a nutritional 
réle, this discovery is of great significance. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Growing Family of Veterinary Publications 


Current veterinary literature includes a 
number of widely circulated periodicals, 
some of which are published by state vet- 
erinary associations, others by student 
chapters,—that is to say, by organizations 
affiliated with the AVMA. Some of these 
have been launched rather recently, others 
have been on the scene for several years. 
Under the “home rule” doctrine, the poli- 
cies and exploitations of these publications 
are local responsibilities as long as they do 
not violate the basic customs of the pro- 
fession which, of course, none has any in- 
tention of doing. On the other hand, their 
literary quality does concern the entire 
profession because printed matter of vet- 
erinary origin that is widely read within 
that circle, and also may be read elsewhere, 
becomes part of the frontal facade which 
determines public esteem—or the lack of it. 

To speak plainly, the inhibiting effect of 
bad grammar, inconsistent usage, and other 
editorial shortcomings can do considerable 
harm at the expense of a branch of learn- 
ing striving to keep stride with other 
branches of science. Consequently, publish- 
ing any kind of veterinary periodical is not 
a trivial matter and justifies emphasizing 
again the obligations which these affiliated 
groups assume in carrying out their laud- 
able enterprises. There is no question of 
the real benefits which a state association 
monthly can afford the organization in 
terms of a medium of contact and expres- 
sion for its members, and in promoting a 
solidarity or community of interests within 
the association. The same thing applies 
in the case of student chapter publications. 
As the first step toward uniformity and 
consistency, we suggest that the editors 
of all veterinary publications follow the 
correct and accepted rule of writing the 
names of diseases without capitalizing 
(mastitis, brucellosis, tuberculosis), while 
reserving the capitals for generic names 
(Streptococcus, Brucella, Mycobacterium). 

Our purpose is not to criticize but to ex- 


press friendly interest and concern, and 
to point out to the sponsoring societies the 
importance of their literary undertakings 
to the whole veterinary profession. The 
profession passed safely through a period 
of journalism, of its kind, after the turn 
of the century which threatened to estab- 
lish a literary level below acceptable stand- 
ards. While our periodical literature of 
that time was ascending from poverty to 
abundance, much of the good usage charac- 
teristic of the nineteenth century virtually 
vanished. Excellently edited journals were 
either poorly patronized and, therefore, 
abandoned, or they fell into inexperienced 
hands. The editors had the dual task of 
finding a popular policy and of pondering 
the prospects of a solvent future. Except 
the ambition to serve, there was nothing 
particularly encouraging for the editors 
who (speaking only of literary excellence) 
had no critica] standards to follow. As a 
consequence, good grammar and consist- 
ently uniform usage were not readily at- 
tained. 

The object now is to avoid a temporary 
setback through the instrumentality of bad 
usage in periodicals sanctioned by our af- 
filiated groups. The difficulty to be over- 
come stems from the mistaken notion that 
editorial work is a job anybody can do, 
whereas, no undertaking has more slips that 
really show, and tell as much as do errors 
that find their way into printed matter. 
“Your editorial slip is showing” fits the 
case, as the editors of this journal only too 
well realize. We don’t pretend to know all 
the answers; in fact, difficulty is often en- 
countered in trying to get answers from au- 
thorities who are supposed to know. There 
is nothing more elusive to attain or even to 
approach closely than consistent perfection 
in the editorial and publishing phases of 
journalism. 

Yet it is a goal toward which all veteri- 
nary editors should constantly strive; it 
is our responsibility to improve veterinary 
literature. 
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Cisternal Puncture in Equine Tetanus 


The author treated 23 cases of tetanus in 
horses by injection of antitetanic serum into 
the cisterna magna; 21 recovered. The object 
of direct administration into the subarachnoid 
space was to avoid the hematoencephalic bar- 
rier, which impedes the passage of antibodies 
from the blood to the central nervous system. 

The horse was cast after administering 200 
to 250 cc. of 10 per cent chloral hydrate. The 
neck was clipped in the area of the occiput and 
first two cervical vertebrae, and swabbed with 
ether, alcohol, and iodine. A 9-cm., 14-gauge 
needle was inserted on the median line, 0.5 to 
0.8 cm. in front of a transverse plane through 
the cranial angles of the atlas. The skin was 
the most difficult tissue to penetrate. The cis- 
terna was 5 to 8 cm. from the surface and 1.4 
to 2.5 em. deep. The atlanto-occipita] foramen 
was 1.5 to 2.2 cm. in diameter when the head 
was extended. With the head flexed, the fora- 
men was 2.2 to 4.0 cm. in diameter. Specific 
resistance was offered by the atlanto-occipital 
membrane and the dura mater. Entry of the 
needle into the cisterna was accompanied by a 
definite sensation of puncture, more pronounced 
in older animals. The head was raised 10 to 
15 cm. above the point of puncture, and 70 to 
160 cc. of ceredrospinal fluid was allowed to 
flow from the needle. (The pressure is raised 
in tetanus to 450 to 550 mm. H,O.) Twenty to 
40 cc. of antitetanic serum was slowly injected 
at a temperature of 39 to 40 C., and the ani- 
mal’s head was lowered. Antiserum was also 
administered intravenously—[A. Fedotov: 
Cisternal Injection of Antitetanic Serum in 
Horses. Veterinariya, 25, (June, 1948): 34-36.] 
—R. E. H. 


Pathology and Heredity 


The question as to why more hereditary 
variations are found constantly among dif- 
ferent species of animals does not permit 
a definite answer. 

It is certain that during the last ten years 
more genetic pathologic variations have been 
found and analyzed. This is to be attributed 
partly to the fact that these variations have 
been given attention from different view- 
points, but nevertheless it is not to be denied 
that in modern livestock production, methods 
are used that are particularly favorable to 
appearance of mutations and especially to the 
formation of strains within families. 


ABSTRACTS 
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It has been shown that many variations 
or abnormalities have been caused by a single 
recessive factor. If a male, having such a 
factor in his gene complex, is introduced in 
a breeding establishment, there is even a 
possibility that a phenotypic variation or 
abnormality may show up in the F, generation. 

Practical breeders have so far paid rela- 
tively little attention to these hereditary fac- 
tors, possibly because they pay a great deal 
of attention to other factors and characteris- 
tics in the selection of breeding stock. On 
the other hand, the kind of mutations re- 
ferred to occur relatively seldom. 

It is possible to compute mathematically 
that when a single mutation occurs in a 
population, after a few years the number of 
abnormal animals born is practically con- 
stant, constituting, however, only a fraction 
of the population. One is therefore warranted 
in asking whether these hereditary changes 
have any significance whatever in the prac- 
tice of breeding. The answer to this ques- 
tion must be affirmative. 

For if we look upon not only the entire 
breed or population but also every community 
or herd, the great significance of these heredi- 
tary pathologic variations or abnormalities 
becomes evident. Then we see that within a 
small district (breeders’ association) a high 
percentage of the females have only a single 
male as sire or grandsire. In this way, the 
prospect of the occurrence of variations is 
much greater than for the entire population 
of the particular class of animal. 

In the analysis of these cases, it interests 
us primarily to know which individual in the 
registry has produced the first variations (or 
mutations?) among his offspring. Inbreed- 
ing with this animal must then be avoided. 
In case of the larger domestic animals, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to determine if the 
females are carriers of the recessive factors. 
This is due to the relatively small number 
of their offspring. With good reason, there- 
fore, most attention must be paid to the males. 

The occurrence of a hereditary variation 
with horses, which variations according to 
my knowledge have not yet been described, 
offers ground for the publication of this re- 
port. Last spring several foals were born 
with an incomplete haircoat. There were 
areas on the legs, or even on the rump, where 
the hair was lacking completely and where 
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the skin resembled a tanned hide. Also, fre- 
quently there was lacking a hoof, or the 
normal connection between hoof and skin 
was incomplete. 

According to reports from different owners, 
such foals at birth appear healthy and take 
nourishment but die after several days. Since 
this skin condition suggested the possibility of 
a thyroid abnormality, Dr. Hoogland (of the 
Veterinary Pathology Academy Institute of 
the University of Utrecht) examined the thy- 
roid gland and the hairless skin histologically. 

The thyroid gland was perfectly normal. 
The skin, however, lacked hair follicles and 
sebaceous glands. There was no opportunity 
to section a foal completely and accurately. 

Early this year, 5 such abnormal foals were 
born in the same community in rapid succes- 
sion. It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
one or more hereditary factors had caused 
these abnormalities. A canvass of the owners 
confirmed this viewpoint. There had been no 
change in the feeding or management of the 
mares, and during their gestation nothing 
peculiar had been observed. 

A hereditary factor was suggested even more 
because perfectly analogous abnormalities are 
observed in cattle, e.g., the epithelio-genesis 
imperfecta bovum which in America was re- 
ported by Hadley and in the Netherlands by 
Kroon and van der Plank. 

This abnormality in the case of the horse 
might be designated epithelio-genesis imper- 
fecta equinum. The histologic picture, for 
instance, peints to an interference in the de- 
velopment of the skin. Although the histologic 
picture of the thyroid gland was normal, one 
cannot exclude the possibility that this skin 
defect is connected with an abnormal function- 
ing of the gland or one of the other glands of 
internal secretion. 

On closer study of the genetics of the abnor- 
mal foals, it developed that the dams were 
related to one another and to the sire, and that 
the grandsire presumably brought this reces- 
sive factor or factors into the herds of this 
particular district. The stallion was the son 
of a well-known stud sire of the particular 
breed, a stud of unusually popular ancestry. 
Only one other case of this particular ab- 
normality has been reported. 

It may be assumed that this well-known 
foundation sire did not carry the recessive 
factor but that a mutation occurred later. 

After 5 such cases had been studied, the 
birth of 2 other abnormal foals was reported 
so that now a total of 7 cases has been de- 
scribed. 

The number of horses registered in the 
herd book in the particular region is relatively 
small. It was, therefore, not possible to deter- 
mine with certainty the actual descent of all 
of the foals. If we assume that the particular 


stallion had about 100 descendants, then the 
number of abnormalities (7) is small. 

This small number may be attributed to the 
fact that a large number of mares in the 
particular region are not related to the founda- 
tion sire, that the factor was recessive, or that 
the abnormalities were not caused by a single 
recessive factor, but by several factors. 

The stallion, the sire of the abnormal foals, 
was used for breeding in this region again 
this year and next spring we shall have re- 
ports about results at that time. 

One must consider whether the other quali- 
ties of the currently used sire are so much 
higher that a certain percentage of malforma- 
tions is not a serious drawback. When a new 
sire is acquired, the animal should be unrelated 
to this current sire. The sale of the currently 
used stallion to another district need cause 
no qualms of conscience. The factor, to be 
sure, will be spread but the prospects of 
occurrence of a phenotypic abnormality is not 
disturbing, except where the mares of the new 
community are related among themselves and 
to this sire. 

Further reports await the occurrence of 
new cases.—[Prof. Dr. Van der Plank, Insti- 
tute fir Tierzucht, University of Utrecht: 
Pathology and Heredity. Duerst Festchr.—Ver- 
bandsdruckerei (1936): 233-237.]—F. B. Hadley. 


Inguinal Hernia in a Cow 

A veterinarian was called to examine a cow 
suspected of having mastitis. Clinical examina- 
tion indicated that an enlargement of the right 
hind quarter was caused by presence of a 
portion of the small intestine, which had de- 
scended through the inguinal canal.—[H. 8. 
Jesperson. Yverbrok hes en Ko. Med. Danske 
Dyrlagefor, 31, (1947): 30.J—J. Bgehgij. 


Viability of Dried Viruses 

When dried and held under refrigeration, one 
strain of laryngotracheitis virus was found to 
be active and infective for 3,359 days, a strain 
of fowlpox virus for 3,590 days, two strains of 
pigeonpox virus for 3,605 and 2,602 days, re- 
spectively, and one strain of bronchitis virus 
for 684 days.—[F. R. Beaudette, B. R. Miller, 
J. A. Bivins, and C. B. Hudson: The Viability 
of Dried Viruses of Avian Origin. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 9, (April, 1948): 190-194.) 


Treatment of Fowl Cholera with Sulfathiazole 


Sulfathiazole is an aid to the control of 
naturally induced fowl cholera. Incorporation 
of the sulfonamide drugs for prophylactic pur- 
poses in feed as a selling point is not recom- 
mended. Experimental fowl] exhibited a sig- 
nificant degree of resistance against artificial 
exposure to fowl cholera following the experi- 
mental feeding of 0.5 per cent to 2 per cent 
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sulfathiazole in the mash. The higher concen- 
tration of sulfathiazole administration proved 
toxic to laying chickens if.continued for more 
than three or four days. The estimated group 
m.l.d. for small groups of chickens receiving 
sulfathiazole at the 2 per cent level was 128 
times that of the controls, but fowl] cholera has 
occurred after the period of medication both 
in experimental and naturally infected chicken 
flocks.—[H. M. DeVolt: Sulfaihiazole as an 
Aid to the Control of Fowl Cholera in Chickens 
and Turkeys. Am. J. Vet. Res., 9, (April, 1948): 
215-219.) 


Avian Lymphocytoma 

During an observation period of 196 days, 
107 chickens died or were moribund in a flock 
of 123 chickens which had been injected with 
a tumor preparation plus 125 untreated con- 
trol hens. In another pen, 101 chickens were 
injected and 116 remained as controls. Out of 
this entire group (465), 107 chickens had died 
and, of these, 65 were found to be infected with 
lymphocytoma. Although the lymphocytoma 
reached epizoétic proportions, the incidence of 
fowl paralysis, myelocytoma, and transmissible 
leucosis was very low. 

Tumors occurred in both inoculated and 
control groups at approximately the same rate, 
and the greatest incidence was during the 
first two months of the observaton period. It 
is believed that the immunizing ability of the 
tissue had been destroyed by: the rigorous 
freezing and thawing.—[Carl Olson, Jr.: Spon- 
taneous Lymphocytoma in a Flock of Chickens. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 9, (April, 1948): 198-200.] 


Killing Virus of Newcastle Disease 


Experiments indicate that the virus of New- 
castle disease can be killed when sodium 
hydroxide in a 2 per cent solution, or liquor 
cresolis saponatus in a 1 per cent solution, are 
kept in contact with the virus for a five-minute 
reaction period. Similarly, phenol at a 3 per 
cent concentration will kill the virus in three 
to five minutes. Lower concentrations were 
ineffective in destroying the virus.—[C. H. Cun- 
ningham: The Effect of Certain Chemical 
Agents on the Virus of Newcastle Disease of 
Chickens. Am, J. Vet. Res., 9, (April, 1948): 
195-197.] 


Modified Newcastle Vaccines 


Newcastle virus which has been hamster- 
adapted shows a decreasing pathogenicity for 
chickens while retaining an immunizing value 
of a high order both to challenge by injection 
and by contact. Susceptible birds used as 
contact controls with birds injected with all 
vaccines failed to show clinical evidence of 
spread of the vaccine strains, although there 
appeared to be some resistance to challenge 


injection in these birds as .compared with the 
regular controls.—[R. L. Reagan, M. G. LAllie, 
L. J. Poelma, and A. L. Brueckner: Modified 
Newcastle Virus Vaccines. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
9, (April, 1948): 220-224.] 


Trichomoniasis in Pigeons 


When 122 pigeons were treated with various 
concentrations of copper sulfate, it was found 
that the most effective concentration for non- 
breeding pigeons was 100 mg. of the drug per 
100 ce. of drinking water. The concentration 
most effective for breeding pigeons without 
producing evidence of toxicity was 35 mg. 
of the drug per 100 cc. of water. 

Greater concentrations were markedly toxic; 
the manifestations resulting were depression, 
loss of weight, and possible liver damage.— 
[Daniel 8. Jaquette: Copper Sulfate as a 
Treatment of Subclinical Trichomoniasis in 
Pigeons. Am. J. Vet. Res., 9, (April, 1948): 
206-209.) 


Carbon Tetrachloride in Horses 


Carbon tetrachloride is the standard Soviet 
treatment for strongyloides and ascarids in 
horses. While phenothiazine is considered ef- 
fective for strongyloides, and carbon disulfide 
for ascarids, CO©l, is the officially authorized 
anthelmintic for a mixed infestation. The au- 
thors review, critically, Soviet reports on the 
toxicity of CCl, for horses. The fatalities are 
attributed to errors in administration rather 
than the toxicity of the drug. In some cases, 
CCl, was deposited in the lungs. In other 
cases, calomel, which is incompatible with 
CCl,, was given as a purgative. In many in- 
stances, anthelmintic treatment was contrain- 
dicated by the presence of other diseases. 

The authors treated 6,000 horses of all types 
and classes, except mares late in gestation. 
There were no deaths. The animals were ob- 
served for at least three days. There was a 
decrease in consumption of concentrates and 
increased thirst for one or two days. Each 
animal was carefully examined for contrain- 
dications before treatment. Fecal examinations 
were made to determine whether the degree of 
infestation with ascarids was great enough to 
require purgation. This was considered neces- 
sary in only a few young animals and a saline 
purgative was used. The dose of CCl, was 10 
to 40 cc. in gelatin capsules or by stomach 
tube. There was no change in the feeding or 
working régime. It is recommended that each 
new lot of CCl, be tested on a small group of 
horses, but no result of such tests are given. 
—[V. C. Yershov, N. V. Demidov, and D. I. 
Panasyuk, Skriabin Inst. of Helminthology. 
The use of Carbon Tetrachloride in Parascari- 
diasis and Strongyloidiasis of Horses. Veteri- 
nariya, 25, (Aug., 1948) :18-22.)—R. E. H. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Nutritional Anemia 


The text is based on a symposium conducted 
by internationally known authorities under the 
auspices of the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Eleven investigators re- 
ported on their research work covering chemi: 
cal, physiological, and clinical phases of the 
problem of anemia. Although the work is pri- 
marily beamed at human anemia, much of the 
basic research work was conducted on animals 
and may be applied in veterinary medicine, par- 
ticularly in so far as anemia is a condition met 
with in every day veterinary practice. 

After an introductory paragraph on the 
physiologic implications of the anemic state, 
there are additional papers on the response 
which may be expected following administra- 
tion of folic acid, iron, copper, and vitamins. 
The physiclogic response of the body to the 
administration of minerals and of vitamins is 
discussed in deta‘l and the findings are di- 
rectly interesting to practicing veterinarians. 
This is definitely a book which anyone inter- 
ested in nutrition and its effects upon anemia 
will be interested in, whether his field is hu- 
man medicine or veterinary medicine.—[Nutri- 
tional Anemia. Volume 1 of Symposia on Nu- 
trition. Edited by Arthur Lejwa, with a scien- 
tific advisory committee. Cloth. 194 pages. 
The Robert Gould Research Foundation, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1947.) 


Veterinary Education 

This 
lecture given at the time that the author was 
inducted into the chair of animal pathology at 


booklet is a reprint of an inaugural 


Cambridge University. It traces, in general 
terms, the progress of veterinary medicine down 
through the ages, beginning with the prehis- 
toric records and continuing down to the mod- 
ern conceptions of veterinary medicine and its 
relationship to the protection of animal health 
and the livestock industry in Great Britain.— 
[Veterinary Education, An Inaugural Lecture. 
By W. 1. B. Beveridge. Paper. 40 pag.s. Cam- 
bridge University Press.] 


Industrial Research 

Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio, 
Texas, has published a brochure delineating its 
functions and services. This brochure describes 
the facilities and operating methods of the in- 
stitute, and outlines some of the services per- 
formed by its sister scientific organizations, the 
Foundaton of Applied Research and the Insti- 
tute of Inventive Research. All are nonprofit 
units. A copy of the brochure may be obtained 


Jour. A.V.M.A, 


by writing to Southwest Research Institute, 
Box 2296, San Antonio, Texas. 


Guide to the Dissection of the Dog 


This second edition of the Guide is produced 
only one year after the first because of the im- 
provements suggested by use of the book in 
teaching a freshman class in anatomy at each 
of two schools, and because information about 
the central nervous system, the cranial parts 
of the digestive and respiratory passages, the 
external ear, and the kidneys had necessarily 
been omitted in order to have the first edition 
ready at the beginning of a school] year. 

Besides these additional structures, the book 
contains several new illustrations and many 
drawings used in the first edition but improved 
in redrawing. Anatomical and grammatical or 
typographical errors have been corrected in the 
new edition. 

Finally, the book has been substantially 
bound to resist hard usage in the dissecting 
laboratory, which means many years of wear 
as a reference book on the shelf of the prac- 
titioner. 

It is truly a worth-while book, even for those 
who secured copies of the first edition, and 
more so for those practitioners who work with 
dogs but have had only the older texts as ref- 
erence material.— [Guide to the Dissection of 
the Dog. By Malcolm E. Miller. Cloth. 427 pages. 
187 illustrations. Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1948.] 


Histopathology of Acute Laminitis [Founder] 


The early morphologic changes in the lam- 
inae were studied in 18 cases of laminitis of 
which 6 were postparturient, 3 were alimentary 
in origin, and 9 were produced experimentally. 
The experimental cases were produced by giv- 
ing one liter of a broth culture of Escherichia 
coli after a 48-hour fast and then allowing the 
animals to eat rye freely. _The symptoms of 
laminitis usually appeared on the second day, 
following violent diarrhea and fever. Since it 
appeared that the principal change in laminitis 
occurred in the laminar corium, special atten- 
tion was paid to the histology of the corium of 
the foot and of the chestnut. The latter struc- 
ture was selected because it is not subject to 
secondary changes due to the weight of the 
body. Specimens from various portions of the 
hoof and the chestnut were obtained by biopsy 
and from postmortem material. 

The author describes briefly the normal proc- 
ess of cornification in the matrix of the wall, 
sole, frog, periople, and chestnut. Detailed 
descriptions are presented of the histologic ap- 
pearance of specimens from the cases of lamini- 
tis. Particular attention is given to morpho- 
logic evidence of alterations in keratogenesis. 
The changes were characterized by disappear- 
ance of the onychogenic fibrils and the kera- 
tohyaline granules in the zone of cornification. 
It is concluded that laminitis is a disturbance 
resulting from a lack of some substance re- 
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quired for the normal process of cornification 
in the hoof. The decreased strength of the 
laminae results in their stretching when body 
weight is applied. In serious cases, there may 
be necrosis of the laminae and separation of 
the os pedis. The thesis is well illustrated 
with 93 excellent photomicrographs which dem- 
onstrate the pathologic changes.—[Studies on 
the Histopathology of Acute Laminitis. By 
Nils Obel, Royal Veterinary College, Stockholm, 
Almquist and Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, Upsalla. 
95 pages. 106 figures. 1948.)—A.G.K. 


Chicken Recipes 


This booklet lists 77 recipes for preparing 
Pinafore chicken. This chicken, by the way, is 
all inspected by Dr. L. A. Blank, who is the 
veterinarian at the Chicago Western Corp., 
publishers of this booklet. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the above company at 4123 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price, 10 cents. 


Private Enterprise or Government in Medicine 


This is a judicious and authoritative book by 
an author who has made a long-time study of 
the medical care systems in the United States 
and other countries and who is well qualified 
to discuss this most contentious topic in the 
field of medicine today. 

The book discusses the tactics and strategy 
of the struggle between opposing forces; the 
legislative steps that have been taken and need 
to be taken; the private interests which are 
involved in the necessary steps; the ideal 
physician-patient relationships; and the ability 
of private enterprise to discard what is out- 
moded in our medical system or develop sup- 
plementary methods to assist in making the 
present more practical. 

Although the book deals with a problem in 
so far as it now applies to human medicine, 
veterinarians will be interested in it from the 
standpoint of predicting or preparing for the 
trend which is likely to be followed in vet- 
erinary medicine as well.—[Private Enterprise 
or Government in Medicine. By L. H. Bauer, 
New York, Cloth. 201 pages. C. C. Thomas, 
publisher, Springfield, IN. 1947. Price $5.00.) 


Anatomy and Physiology 


This is a textbook designed and written for 


the use of students in human medicine. It de- 
velops into rather an interesting combination 
of anatomy and physiology. This is in line 
with the newer trend of teaching in many of 
the veterinary colleges also. Many portions of 
the book can be used directly by ‘the 
veterinary practitioner, but the text will be 
of particular interest to those veterinarians who 
are teaching in the departments of anatomy 
and physiology at the various veterinary col- 
leges. Those chapters which deal with the 
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anatomy of the human body would not be of 
interest to veterinarians by and large. How- 
ever, many of the chapters on the special senses 
and on the physiology and anatomy of the in- 
dividual cells are highly interesting. The re- 
lationship between the various parts of the 
cells themselves and between the cells and the 
tissue fluids is well explained and of funda- 
mental importance in veterinary medicine as 
in human medicine. 

Much of the information on the physiology of 
digestion is just as applicable to veterinary 
medicine as to human medicine. However, the 
material has not been compiled chiefly for vet- 
erinarians and will need a considerable amount 
of sorting for direct application—[A Tezt- 
book of Anatomy and Physiology. By D. C. 
Kimber, C. E. Gray, C. E. Stackpole, and L. C. 
Leavell, 12th edition. Cloth. 773 pages. 360 
illustrations. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 1948. Price 
$4.00.) 


Food and Nutrition Research 


This is a compilation of more than 4,400 
separate research products which are listed 
according to the type of work being studied. 
Each product, each laboratory, and each sup- 
porting organization has a code number. This 
book was prepared primarily for the use of 
research workers and it lists simply the sub- 
ject being studied, and does not record any 
of the findings or conclusions. The listing of 
the subjects being studied is followed by an 
index of organizations, an index of personnel, 
and, finally, an index of material contained 
within the booklet. 

It is designed to give research workers in- 
formation regarding other institutions and 
other workers who are interested in the same 
subject.—[A Survey of Food and Nutrition Re- 
search in the United States, 1947. Compiled by 
Mrs. Mildred 8. Ragan for Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paper. 306 pages. July, 1948. Price 
$1.00.) 


Jensen's Papers 


This volume contains 37 selected papers 
written by C. O. Jensen. They are arranged in 
chronological order, from 1886 to 1908. 

The versatility of the man is indicated by 
the aspects from which his studies were made 
and the range of subjects on which he reported. 
Physiology, pathology, bacteriology, and sur- 
gery of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, and 
cats appear in this group of papers. Some have 
been translated into English, others into Ger- 
man.—([NSelected Papers by C. 0. Jensen. Edited 
by M. Christiansen and H. 0. Schmit-Jensen. 
Paper. 681 pages. Illustrated. Printed in Copen- 
hagen by H. P. Hansen for Einar Munksgaard. 
1948.) 
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THE NEWS 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Convention 
Detroit—July | 1-14, 1949 


Plans are under way for the AVMA annual 
meeting in Detroit next July. As previously 
announced, the dates of the 1949 meeting are 
about a month earlier than usual in order to 
avoid conflict with the Fourteenth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress to be held in Lon- 
don in August. 

The last AVMA convention held in Detroit 
was in 1929; the 1900 and 1916 sessions were 
aleo held there. In 1900, the total number of 
members and visitors registered was 283; in 
1916, the number was about 750. The meeting 
this year will probably attract an attendance 
of 2,000 or more. 

The Book-Cadillac and Statler hotels will 
serve as joint headquarters for the 1949 con- 
vention, an arrangement necessitated by the 
size of AVMA conventions in recent years. In 
addition, it will probably be necessary for the 
local committee on hotels and housing to obtain 
an allotment of rooms from other hotels in 
order to insure an ample number for those at- 
tending the convention. Announcement regard- 
ing hotel reservations and other arrangements 
will be published in the February Journat and 
succeeding issues. 


LocaL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

The following officers and chairmen of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements have been 
selected by the Executive Committee of the 
Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association 
for the Detroit convention. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Convention 
Detroit—July 11-14, 1949 

OFFICERS 

General Chairman.—Dr. B. J. Killham, Ana- 
tomy Building. Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Co-Vice General Chairmen.—Dr. F. D. Egan, 
38415 Grand River, Farmington; Dr. L. H. 
LaFond, 2191 West Eight Mile Road, Detroit. 

General Secretary.—Dr. C. F. Clark, 1100 
Burcham Drive, East Lansing. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Entertainment.—Dr. Robert 
Manor Street, Detroit. | 

Erhibits.—Dr. H. O. von Rosenberg, 481 Neff 
Road, Grosse Pointe 30. 

Garages and Airports——Dr. H. E. 
23524 Grand River, Detroit. 


F. Willson, 11365 


Burdick, 


Hotels and Housing—Dr. Stephen R. Kelly, 
19233 Couzens Highway, Detroit. 

Meeting Rooms and Equipment.—Dr. D. J. 
Francisco, 18959 Ashton Road, Detroit. 

Motion Pictures.—Dr. W. A. Higgins, 18900 St. 
Mary’s, Detroit. 

Public Relations and Publicity—Dr. C. S. 
Bryan, Veterinary Hospital, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

Reception and Hospitality.—Co-chairmen—Dr. 
G. W. Reed, Anatomy Building, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Dr. O. J. Soren- 
son, 18054 Peoria Avenue, Detroit. 

Registration and Information.—Co-chairmen— 
Dr. David Ellis, Memphis, Dr. P. V. Howard, 
4011 Hunsberger, N.E., Grand Rapids. 

Women's Activities—Chairman—Mrs. R. A. 
Runnells, 511 Bailey, Bast Lansing. Co-Vice- 
Chairmen—Mrs. D. L. Caswell, Royal Oak; 
Mrs. S. R. Elko, 13125 Hamilton Avenue, 
Highland Park. Secretary—Mrs. F. D. Egan. 
38415 Grand River, Farmington. 


14th International Veterinary Congress 
Preliminary Official Announcement 


Shortly before the JourRNAL went to press, 
a copy of the preliminary announcement of 
the 14th International Veterinary Congress to 
be held in London next August was received. 
Space does not permit publication of all of it 
in this issue, but the following parts will be 
of interest to readers at this time. Next month, 
information will be published about appli- 
cations and cost of subscriptions for member- 
ship in the Congress, travel and hotel accom- 
modations, and more about the arrangements 
for the AVMA European tour which was an- 
nounced in the December JourNAL (p. 605). 


OBJECT 

The object of the International Veterinary 
Congresses is the advancement of the science 
and practice of veterinary medicine and sur- 
gery. To this end, discussions are arranged 
on what are considered to be the most im- 
portant scientific and practical questions of the 
day, with a view to their solution by a mutual 
interchange of opinions and personal expe- 
rience. 


PROGRAM 


As it is considered that the present world 
food situation is the most important scientific 
and practical question of the day, the Congress 
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program has been based on this theme. Every 
morning, there will be a plenary session at 
which a paper will be presented by some person 
of world reputation on the veterinary pro- 
fession’s contribution to some aspect of world 
food production. Sectional meetings will be 
held in the afternoons. The program for these 
is designed to cover a wide range of subjects, 
and whatever the specialty of any member 
of the Congress he should find papers of direct 
interest to him. 


CXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President—Sir Daniel Cabot 
Vice-President—Professor J. B. Buxton 
Honorary Secretary—Dr. W. R. Wooldridge 
Honorary Treasurer—Mr. G. N. Gould 
General Secretary—Mr. W. G. R. Oates 
Organizing Secretary—Lt. Col. J. A. Gordon 
Roberts 
All communications should be sent to the 
organizing secretary at:—10 Red Lion Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Place of Meeting.—The meetings will take 
place at the Central Hall, Westminster, and in 
Church House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 

Opening Date.—The Congress is under the 
patronage of the King, and it is hoped that the 
Duke of Gloucester, who is the president of the 
Royal Veterinary College and Hospital ‘of 
London, will be able to open the Congress. 

The first session will take place at 10 a. m. 
on Monday, Aug. 8, 1949, and the Congress will 
last until Saturday, August 13, inclusive. 
Registration of members will take place at 
Central Hall on Sunday, August 7, from 2 p. m. 
onward. Certain social functions will be held 
Sunday evening, August 7. 

A detailed program, showing the times at 
which the general and sectional meetings will 
take place and giving the names of speakers 
and titles of papers, will be published in the 
official program to be issued later. 

Social Functions.—Many official and other 
social functions will be held during the week of 
the Congress, at which delegates will be able 
to meet their confreres from other countries. 
Details of these functions will be given in the 
official program. 

Exrcursions.—During the week of August 15 
to 20, visits will be arranged to places of in- 
terest to veterinarians such as veterinary re- 
search stations, veterinary colleges, abattoirs, 
breeding and racing establishments, etc. Every 
effort will be made to show, and to give in- 
formation about, the latest developments in 
veterinary research. 

Tours will also be arranged to places of in- 
terest and beauty spots in the British Isles. 

exhibition of the latest 
struments, appliances, laboratory equipment, 
drugs, disinfectants, antiseptics, books, ete., 
will be arranged in premises convenient to the 
Central Hall. Admission to members will be 


free. 
(To be continued) 


AVMA—Vocational Agriculture Conference 

A joint conference of AVMA representatives 
and leaders in the field of vocational agricul- 
ture was called by Dr. A. H. Quin, Kansas City, 
Mo., chairman of the AVMA Public Relations 
Committee, and Dr. W. T. Spanton, chief of the 
Agricultural Education Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The meeting was 
held in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12, 1948. 

The purpose of the meeting was to effect a 
better mutual understanding of the fields of 
service rendered by these two groups and to 
discuss ways to improve relations and coépera- 
tion between workers in both fields. Further, it 
is hoped that the concordat of understanding 
worked out at national levels will serve as a 
guide for agreement at the state and local 
levels. 

Dr. Spanton discussed briefly the history and 
development of the activities of the vocational 
agriculture service. The immensity of this de- 
velopment impressed the veterinarians present. 
The activities of the federal Office of Education 
were explained and it was pointed out that it 
is not part of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. L. M. Hurt, Los Angeles, Calif.. AVMA 
president, presented the aims, ideals, and de- 
sires of the veterinary profession and the 
AVMA. 

Following these presentations, all members 
in attendance discussed the extent and scope 
of the service rendered by vocational agricul- 
cure instructors and veterinarians. Because of 
these closely allied activities, it was agreed that 
differences are apt to arise and that there is a 
definite need for understanding between the 
members of both groups. The following joint 
statement of policy has been formally ap- 
proved by the participating agencies: 


1) In the majority of areas, relations be- 
tween vocational agricultural teachers and 
veterinarians are constructive and improving. 
In some instances, frictions of a local nature 
have developed. 

2) It is agreed that both groups are entirely 
essential for a progressive and successful live- 
stock industry. Further, that maximum Serv- 
ice to the livestock industry will be attained 
only by day-to-day working codéperation of 
these groups with others dedicated to the same 
objectives. 

3) It is agreed that the primary réle of the 
vocational agriculture instructor is the further- 
ance of approved practices embracing animal 
husbandry, including sanitation, management, 
nutrition, and related educational subjects. The 
primary rdéle of the veterinary profession is 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of ani- 
mal diseases and the protection of the public 
health as it relates to diseases transmissible 
from animal to man. 

4) In all communities where qualified veter- 
inary service is available, vocational agricul- 
ture instructors can be of service to livestock 
and poultry raisers by advising them to consult 
a veterinarian whenever animal and poultry 
diseases are involved. 

5) In al! areas where qualified veterinary 
service is available, vocational agriculture in- 
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structors should coéperate fully with a veter- 
inarian in all instances where a veterinary 
medical product or practice is involved. 

6) In areas where no qualified veterinary 
service is available, vocational agriculture in- 
structors should be guided in rendering service 
to livestock and poultry producers by limiting 
their activities to procedures approved by state 
and federal livestock sanitary officials and 
other approved animal disease contro] agencies. 

7) Vocational agriculture instructors should 
coéperate fully in efforts to acquire and estab- 
lish qualified veterinary personnel in areas 
needing such service. 

8) In all communities where veterinarians 
are not acquainted with vocational agriculture 
instructors and their programs, it is recom- 
mended that they immediately contact said in- 
structors and establish cordial, working rela- 
tionships. Further, that vocational agriculture 
instructors contact their veterinarians in like 
manner. 

9) The broad areas of agreement above out- 
lined lead us to urgently recommend that simi- 
lar conferences should be held at state and 
local levels. 

10) As veterinarians and as leaders in the 
field of vocational agriculture, we pledge our 
best efforts to the continued advancement of 
the livestock industry and agriculture. 

Drawn at Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12, 1948, by: 


For the AVMA 


Dr. A. H, Quin, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. L. M. Hurt, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. S. H. Rosner, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. K. G. McKay, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Dr. E. G. Bailey, J. S. Hollenberg, 
Dexter, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, Wm. Felton, 
Chicago, Il. Stillwater, Okla. 
Dr. C. S. Hulen, L. B. Pollom, 
Columbia, Mo. Topeka, Kan. 
Dr. C. W. Bower, Cc. J. Early, 
Topeka, Kan. Jefferson City, Mo 
Dr. J. W. Lumb, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


For Vocational Agriculture 
W. T. Spanton, 
Washington, D. C. 
Elmer Johnson, 
Washington, D. C. 
John Farr, 
Washington, D. C. 
Edward Naugher, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ralston Purina Research Fellowship Awards 
Beginning with the 1949-1950 school year, the 
Ralston Purina Company will inaugurate a pro- 
gram of Research Fellowship Awards to assist 
in the training of additional personnel for fur- 


thering the interests of agriculture, particu- 
larly the livestock and poultry industries. 
Awards will be made in the fields of (1) nu- 
trition and physiology research as applied to 
dairy, poultry, and animal husbandry; and (2) 
research in transmissible diseases of livestock 
and poultry. 

Any individual qualified for graduate study in 
any land-grant agricultural college or approved 
veterinary college (including Canadian col-| 
leges) who possesses desirable personal quali- 
fications and submits a completed application is 
eligible. Application must be received by the 
Awards Committee by March 1 of the year In 
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which the award is to be made. Awards ($1,440 
annually) will be on an annual basis; the 
recipients will be eligible for reappointment 
not to exceed a tenure of three years. 

Members of the Ralston Purina Research 
Award Committee are Drs. R. M. Bethke, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, representing 
the Poultry Science Association; M. A. Emmer- 
son, Iowa State College, representing the 
AVMA; K. L. Turk, Cornell University, repre- 
senting the American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion; W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, repre- 
senting the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction; and C. A. Elvehjem, Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture, representing the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges. At the expiration 
of the term of each organization's representa- 
tive, that organization will make succeeding 
appointments for periods of three years. 

Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Ralston Purina Research Awards Commit- 
tee, c/o Mr. J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Veterinary Profession Represented at 
Land-Grant College Meetings 

The veterinary profession will be represented 
at future meetings of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities as a result of 
action taken at the Association’s meeting in 
Washington on Nov. 9-11, 1948. A division of 
veterinary medicine, similar to the divisions 
of agriculture, arts and sciences, engineering, 
and home economics was formed. It includes 
all veterinary science units at land-grant in- 
stitutions, whether degree-granting or not. 

Deans and other administrative officials of 
universities offering veterinary training will 
gather at future association meetings to dis- 
cuss policies and plans affecting their pro- 
grams of instruction. They will also join with 
their colleagues from other divisions in striv- 
ing to improve educational programs in the 53 
land-grant institutions. 


Chemical-Biological Codrdination Center 

At the annual conference of Research Work- 
ers in Animal Diseases on November 29 in 
Chicago, Ill., Doctor J. R. M. Innes* discussed 
the functions and aims of the recently estab- 
lished Chemical-Biological Coérdination Center 
of the National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., as related to the chemotherapy in vet- 
erinary medicine. Some attention was given to 
the history of chemotherapy and methods of 
chemotherapeutic research in laboratories; Dr. 
Innes then told how discoveries had been made, 
e.g. (1) by empiricism, (2) by accident, (3) by 
observation, (4) by analogy and imitation, and 
(5) by specific experimental approach. The 
Center has been organized to collect informa- 
tion on chemical structure as related to bio- 


*Pr. Innes, who joined the staff of the Chemcial- 
Biological Coérdination Center, formerly worked in 
the Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge, 
England, studied for some time in pathologic insti- 
tutions in Munich and Freiburg, Germany. He also 
acted as head of the Veterinary Field Station, Bio- 
logical Department, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Manchester, England, where he directed work de- 
voted to chemotherapy of animal diseases, 
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logic activity; it is not a research foundation 
nor does it subsidize research. Information 
from available medical, veterinary, and biologic 
literature is abstracted and identified from both 
the chemical and biologic aspect by a complex 
system of coding. 

Another important function of the Center is 
to sponsor screening programs at recognize 
institutions by making available chemicals se- 
lected from lists submitted by outside labor- 
atories. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


lowa Chapter.—At the December 8 meeting of 
the Iowa State College Student Chapter of the 
AVMA, Mr. Harry D. Linn, state secretary of 
agriculture, entertained the group with an 
illustrated lecture of his hunting experiences. 

8/RoLanp C. BuNuE, Secretary. 
eee 

Ohio Chapter.—At the November 9 meeting, 
Edward F. Donovan, a senior, received the 
1948 Borden Scholarship Award for his scho- 
lastic record of slightly below a straight A 
average. Dr. Bland L. Stradley, vice-president 
of the Ohio State University, spoke on “Scholar- 
ship.” 8/DaLe D. Keyser, Secretary. 

eee 

Missouri Chapter.—The Veterinary Club of 
the University cf Missouri met in Connaway 
Hall on Nov. 8, 1948, with 62 members present. 
After the business meeting, two U. S. Army 
training films were shown, and plans were 
made for the informal dance November 12. 

8/Harotp C. Ecknorr, Secretary. 
eee 

Washington State Chapter.—-First term of- 
ficers for the Washington State Student Chap- 
ter of the AVMA are E. Diamond, president; 
F. Wedam, vice-president; M. Drake, secretary; 
K. Binkley, treasurer; E. Hafen, publicity 
chairman; and D. Gates, athletic director. 

The 1948-1949 program was inaugurated by 
Dean R. E. Nichols on October 5, and plans 
for future meetings were discussed. On Oc- 
tober 19, the Borden Award was presented to 
Leo Bustad, and the film “Science of Milk Pro- 
duction” was shown. Refreshments were 
served to the 135 who attended the meeting. 

The film “Gel-Foam in Surgery” was pre- 
sented at the November 2 meeting, and plans 
were laid for the Hobo Dance on November 20. 
Dr. G. C. Holm, vice-director, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Idaho, was 
guest speaker at the November 16 meeting and 
Dr. J. E. McCoy, professor of veterinary Medi- 
cine, gave an illustrated lecture on “Trench 
Mouth in Dogs.” 

s/Epwarp DiamMonp, President. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


The Student Loan Fund.—The Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA has as its major project 
a student loan fund, with traditions as old as 
the Auxiliary. All of the state, provincial, and 
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regional associations are sincerely interested 
in helping young men, who need financial aid, 
to finish their courses in veterinary medicine. 

The student desiring a loan should write to 
the secretary of the Auxiliary, Mrs. C. L. Miller, 
348 Forest Ave., River Forest, Ill., for an appli- 
cation blank. When the application is com- 
pletely filled out, it must be signed by two guar- 
antors, the applicant, the president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary (Mrs. A. E. Bott, Country 
Ciub Place, Belleville, Ill.), and the executive 
secretary of the AVMA. It must also be accom- 
panied by a recommendation from the dean of 
the school the applicant is attending. The maxi- 
mum loan is $200, with interest at 4 per cent. 

The funds available for student loans are 
limited, and consideration of applications will 
be made on the basis of need and the time the 
application is received. 

The Women’s Auxiliary wishes to be of real 
service to young men studying veterinary medi- 
cine. 

8/(Mrs. A. E.) Ertutyn Bort, President. 

Mrs. Coughlin, Second Vice-President.—Be- 
cause it is important that the wives of vet- 
erinary students have an active interest in the 
selected profession of their husbands, the sec- 
ond vice-president of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the AVMA, Mrs. Dennis Coughlin, 173 Yale 


Mrs. Dennis Coughlin 


Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., sponsors the develop- 
ment of the Junior Women’s Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Coughlin is a capable and interested leader in 
this group. Wherever there is a student chap- 
ter of the AVMA, a Junior Women’s Auxiliary 
has been established or is in the process of be- 
ing organized.—Ethlyn Bott. 
eee 
Pennsylvania Auxiliary.—There were 70 mem. 
bers (the largest number to date) of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania State 
Veterinary Medical Association present at the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the PSVMA. 
Officers elected were Mrs. Howard Custis, Ox- 
ford, president; and Mrs. J. J. Thomas, Le- 
moyne, secretary-treasurer. 
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APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 


First Listing 

Marion, Louis W. 
2125 W. 10th Ave., Gary, Ind. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 
Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr., and R. F. Borgman. 


Second Listing 

Bearint, Beryl I., 
Calif. 

Clarke, James N., 
Man. 

Cowan, William H., 426 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 

Diaz, Alfredo Reinaldo, 
Chile. 

Langdon, Arthur M., 1517 Pennsylvania Ave., 
R.D. No. 5, Meadville, Pa. 

Lewis, Robert V., 1117-L Main St., Watsonville, 
Calif. 

Loveday, Richard K., P.O. Box 1620, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa. 

Marcus, Carlton P., 1101 Taylor Ave., 
thorpe, Md. 

Merchant, Eustace S., Route 1, Box 210, Reno, 
Nev. 

Mesenbrink, Roy L., 201 Avery Dr., Kirkwood 
22, Mo. 

Mowat, ian, P.O. Pox 1620, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

Young, Floyd W., 1100 Wildwood Dr., 
Lansing, Mich. 


1948 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative By- 
Laws to members in good standing of junior 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made applica- 
tion for membership. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Tuomas J., D.V.M. 

Box 992, Greenville, S. Car. 

Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and H. E. Riddle. 
Warson, B. LAMAR, D.V.M. 

1074 S. Florida Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 

Vouchers: J. V. Knapp and T. P. Culpepper. 
Texas A. & M. College 
BAKER, OwEN D., D.V.M. 

Drew Veterinary Clinic, Rt. 4. 

Monticello, Ark. 

Vouchers: YT. D. Henrickson and H. B. Elliott. 
Swirzer, P., D.V.M. 

1104 7th St., Dodge City, Kan. 

Vouchers: W. W. Armistead and R. A. Packer. 
University of Chile 
Goic, Rorerto J., M.V. 


7125 Darby Ave., Reseda, 


15 Sherwood PIl., St. Vital, 


Ovalle, 


Casilla 207, 


Hale- 


East 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Casilla 9294, Santiago, Chile. 
Vouchers: J. San Miguel and O. Bastias. 


Second Listing 


Ontario Veterinary College 

Amarasinghe, Don W., D.V.M., U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 4104 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Texas A. & M. College 

Roberson, Albert, D.V.M., c/o General Delivery, 
Nocona, Texas. 

Thompson, G. Carl, D.V.M., American Embassy, 
Asuncion, Paraguay. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in 
the U. S. BAI are reported as of Nov. 15, 1948, 
by Chief B. T. Simms. 

TRANSFERS 

Harrison B. Ballou, from New York, N. Y., to 
Albany, N. Y. 

Elvin R. Coan, from Boston, Mass., to Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

William F. Dorgan, from Honolulu, Hawaii, 
to Washington, D. C. 

Martin Kagan, from Boston, Mass., to Thou- 
sand Island Park, N. Y. 

Robert L. Knudson, from Atlanta, Ga., to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

William T. Shalkop, from Albany, N. 
Washington, D. C. 

Hayward H. Taylor, from Gouverneur, N. Y., 
to Kingston, N. Y. ~° 

Harry M. Williams, from Portland, N. Y. to 
Nampa, Idaho. 


RESIGNED 
Albert Batista, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert B. Gafford, Nashville, Tenn. 
Walter B. Groan, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Grady G. Wallace, Louisville, Mo. 


RETIRED 
Albert J. De Fossett, Columbus, Ohio. 
Harvey J. Lawrence, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Charles A. Swanson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Flavus Weaver, Chicago, Ill. 


REMOVED 
Claude C. Rayfield, Baltimore, Md. 
eee 


Research Entomologist.—-The Board of U.S. 
Civil Service Examiners, Army Chemical Cen- 
ter, Md., announces an amendment to the form 
for open competitive examination for research 
entomologist in applicable experience or train- 
ing and in age limits. This may be obtained by 
writing to the executive secretary, Board of 
U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Army Chetnical 
Center, Md. 


Y., to 


Honor Dr. Bird._-The American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association awarded its first annual 
prize of a medal and $1,000 to Dr. H. R. Bird, 
in charge of poultry research, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for work in connection 
with the feeding of soybean meal to poultry. 
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AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


California 


USDA to Close Remount Station.—The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has announced the 
closing, about Jan. 1, 1949, of the Agricultural 
Remount Station at Pomona, widely known as 
a breeding center for Arabian horses. The prop- 
erty consists of 812 acres with necessary barns 
and facilities for horse production. Outstanding 
breeding animals are to be moved to Fort Reno, 
Okla., and Arabian stallions will continue to be 
available for use by agents as in the past. Other 
stock, classed as surplus, will be sold under 
sealed bids. 

eee 

Dr. Vawter Authority on Sheep Disease 
Control.—Dr. L. R. Vawter (KSC '18), Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of 
Nevada, Reno, Nev., is cited in The California 
Wool Grower (Aug. 24, 1948, p. 5), for the 
splendid work he is accomplishing for the 
cattlemen and sheep men of his state. One 
observer considered Dr. Vawter one of the 
two outstanding sheep disease control vet- 
erinarians of the Western States. 


Colorado 


Northeastern Association.—Officers of the 
newly formed Northeastern Colorado Veter- 
inary Medical Association are Drs. F. Menden- 
hall, Julesburg, chairman; R. M. Clark, Holy- 
oke, vice-chairman; and L. L. Rieke, Sterling, 
secretary-treasurer. The meetings of this group 
are to be bi-monthly. 


Georgia 

Southern Association.—The South Georgia 
Veterinary Medical Association held its regular 
quarterly meeting at the City Hall in Moultrie 
on Dec. 1, 1948. Mr: J. L. Stephens, Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, spoke on 
“Poisonous plants of Southern Georgia.” Case 
reports on bracken, Dallis grass (ergot), and 
treadsalve (Solanum carolinense) poisoning 
were presented by Drs. H. A. Bassham, H. G. 
Young, and S. Shepard. 

Officers elected were Drs. T. B. Sutton, chair- 
man; H. A. Bassham, vice-chairman; and W. L. 
Sippel, secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. S. Shepard entertained the ladies at a 
tea. 


s/L. L. Rieke, Secretary. 


s/Wo. L. Sipper, Secretary. 
eee 

New Veterinary Journal.— The Georgia Vet- 
erinarian, September, 1948, identifies America’s 
newest veterinary periodical. It is an 8 by 
11 in. multigram of 10 pages—‘published in 
the Interest of Better Livestock Industry 
Through Better Veterinary Service,” by the 
Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, W. D. 
Martin, president; E. E. Chambers, president- 
elect; and Chas. C. Rife, secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Rife, well-known Atlanta practitioner, is 
the editor with Drs. Tom Jones, T. B. Clover, 


and Wm. L. Sippel as associates. The new 
organ has set out to bring all of the eligible 
veterinarians of the state into membership of 
the Association and to give a lift to the prac- 
tice act before the legislature. 

Illinois 

Mississippi Valley Association.—The forty- 
third annual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Veterinary Medical Association was held 
Nov. 9-10, 1948, at the Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, Ill. 

After the business session, the scientific pro- 
gram was presented. 

Dr. A. G. Danks, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Urbana: “Sterility Problems in Cattle” 
and “Surgical Diseases of Beef Cattle.” 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Department of Veter- 
inary Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.: “Death Loss in New Born Pigs” and 
“Swine Brucellosis.” 

Dr. J. S. Van Wert, Hampton, Iowa: “Hybrid 
Hog Industry.” 

Dr. Roger Link, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Urbana, Ill.: “New Drugs in Veterinary 
Medicine.” 

Dr. E. E. Slatter, Danville, Ill.: “Practical 
Usage of New Drugs.” 

Dr. J. A. Butterworth, Highland Park, IIL: 
“Small Animal Practice.” 

Dr. H. C. Smith, Sioux City, Iowa: “Recent 
Advances in Immunology.” 

Dr. P. J. McGinnis, Cicero, Ill.: “Light Horse 
Practice.” 

The ladies enjoyed a varied program of 
planned activities and also attended the ban- 
quet with their husbands. 

s/R. J. Kirkpatrick, Secretary. 
ee 

Eastern Association.—The fall meeting of 
the Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation was held Dec. 8, 1948, at the Hotel Tilden 
Hall, Champaign. Dr. L. R. Davenport, con- 
sultant in veterinary medicine, State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Springfield, spoke on 
“The Veterinarian and Public Health”; Dr. A. 
G. Danks, College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, served as moderator for a 
symposium on large animal diseases. 

s/J. O. A_perts, Secretary. 
eee 

Chicago Association.—The Chicago Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met Nov. 9, 1948, at 
The Anti-Cruelty Society. Dr. Fred Kingma, 
Department of Physiology, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, discussed “Fluid Therapy 
and Streptomycin in Small Animal Practice.” 

8/Rosert C. Grover, Secretary. 
eee 

Brucellosis Control._In Sangamon County, 
where the brucellosis control plan was started 
Jan. 15, 1948, 630 herds have been signed up 
under plan A (test and disposal of reactors), 
45 under plan B (retain reactors), and 179 
under plan C (vaccination of calves only). 

eee 

Personal.—Dr. J. R. Pickard, East St. Louis, 
is reported to be recovering as rapidly as can 
be expected from an attack of canine neurotro- 
phic (encephalitis) virus infection. Dr. Pick- 
ard has been hospitalized for several weeks 
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and at the climax of the illness it was neces- 
sary to resort to artificial respiration. 


Indiana 

The Brucella Germ.—From the Jersey Bul- 
letin we quote: “Dr. C. R. Donham, head of 
the department of veterinary science, Purdue 
University, has called attention to ‘Crippler in 
Disguise,’ a booklet recently released by the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., which tells the story of the Bru- 
cella germ and the damage it does to human 
beings.” 

eee 

Personal.—An article concerning Dr. D. R. 
Welsh (IND '15), Greenfield, appeared in Lilly 
SuperVISION, magazine for supervisors of Eli 
Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, where Dr. 
Welsh has been employed for several years. 
Beginning with a production job, Dr. Welsh is 
now head of departments at Greenfield. 


lowa 


Interstate Association.—_The Interstate Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met in the Martin 
Hotel, Sioux City, Nov. 18-19, 1948. Officers 
elected were Drs. John Dewar, Cherokee, Iowa, 
president; J. O. Buck, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
vice-president; E. D. McCauley, Sioux City, 
Iowa, reélected treasurer; and H. C. Smith, 
Sioux City, reélected secretary. After the busi- 
ness meeting the program was presented. 

Dr. Carl Olsen, Jr.. Department of Animal 
Pathology and Hygiene, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln: “Poultry Diseases” (with illustra- 
tions). 

Dr. R. B. Helming, president, Iowa State 
VMA, Cresco: “Practice Management.” 

Dr. Louis Leonpacker, Lafayette, La.: “We 
Practitioners and Contagious Animal Disease 
Control” and “Rabies in Animals.” 

Dr. E. G. Cole, Sioux City: “This Business of 
Veterinary Medicine.” 

Dr. A. W. Krause, Cherokee, Iowa: 
Practice.” 

Dr. E. M. Berroth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
“Locker Plant Inspection by the Local Veteri- 
narian.” 

Dr. H. E. Biester, Veterinary Research Insti- 
tute, Ames, Iowa: “The Relation of Malnutri- 
tion to Animal Diseases.” 

Dr. D. F. Eveleth, Department of Veterinary 
Science, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo: “Avitaminosis and Urolithiasis.” 

The ladies were entertained at a card party, 
luncheon, and the banquet. 

8/H. C. Smirn, Secretary. 


“Swine 


Louisiana 

Livestock Sanitary Board.—The newly ap- 
pointed Livestock Sanitary Board held its first 
meeting Oct. 27, 1948. Two veterinarians are 
on the Board—Dr. C. M. Heflin, Baton Rouge, 
representing the Louisiana Veterinary Medical 
Association, and Dr. A. V. Young, Shreveport, 
representing the Louisiana Aberdeen Angus 
Association. 


eee 
Personals.—Dr. Allister Greig of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, was a recent visitor to Baton Rouge. 
eee 
Dr. R. A. Huebner has been engaged by Dr. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


E. P. Flower, state veterinarian, to operate the 
diagnostic laboratory which is being con- 
structed. 
eee 
Drs. Frank Wheeler and R. A. Huebner, rep- 
resenting the Louisiana Livestock Sanitary 
Board, and Dr. W. T. Oglesby, of the Louisiana 
State University, attended the annual meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation in Denver, Colo. 
eee 
Members of the newly appointed examining 
board are Drs. J. A. Goodwin, New Iberia; A. 
V. Young, Shreveport; W. J. Gray, Thibodaux; 
and H. A. Burton, Alexandria. 
s/W. T. 


Maryland 

State Association.—The Maryland State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met at the Hotel 
Emerson in Baltimore on Dec. 9-10, 1948. After 
the opening address by President J. C. Fowble, 
the scientific program was presented. 

Dr. A. L. Brueckner, director, Livestock Sani- 
tary Service, Baltimore: “Maryland Livestock 
Sanitary Service and the Practitioner.” 

Dr. Milton P. Sause, Baltimore: “Encephali- 
tis in the Dog.” 

Dr. James V. McCahan, Downingtown, Pa.: 
“Cattle Practice.” 

Dr. A. N. Armstrong, Baltimore: “Pitfalls in 
Small Animal Surgery.” 

Dr. F. S. Wharton, Centerville: 
Testing.” 

Dr. John Gadd, Towson: “Small Animal Sur- 
gery.” 

The motion pictures “Johne’s Disease” and 
“Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico” were 
shown. s/J. WALTER Hastines, Sr., Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


State Association.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Statler on Nov. 
17, 1948. Dr. J. F. Conlin’s (M.D.) paper, 
“Medical Research in Massachusetts,” centered 
about the controversial Nolen-Miles Bill. Dr. 
Laurence W. Goodman, Manhasset, Long Is- 
land, spoke on “Hospital Plans and Manage- 
ment.” 

Drs. J. R. Young, Wareham, and T. B. Top- 
litz, Pittsfield, applied for membership at this 
meeting. 


“Tuberculin 


s/C. Lawrence BLAKELY, Secretary. 


Michigan 

Southeastern Association._-The Southeastern 
Michigan Veterinary Medical Society met in 
the Herman Kiefer Hospital in Detroit on Oct. 
13, 1948. Dr. W. O. Brinker, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, spoke on “Intramedul- 
lary Pinning of Fractures.” Officers elected 
were Drs. D. J. Francisco, Detroit, president; 
W. J. Westcott, Detroit, vice-president: W. N. 
Konde, Birmingham, secretary; and F. D. Egan, 
Farmington, treasurer. The wives of the veter- 
jnarians organized a women’s auxiliary associa- 
tion at this meeting. 

At the November 10 meeting, Mr. Don Zorn 
of the Kirschner Manufacturing Company, 
spoke on “External Fixation of Fracture Using 
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the Kirschner-Ehmer Splint” (with illustra- 
tions). The ladies met to elect officers and to 
discuss plans for the national convention of the 
AVMA. 
8/W. N. Konpe, Secretary. 
eee 

Symposium on Sanitation.—A symposium 
which will include results of recent research in 
milk and sanitation will be held under the 
auspices of the Sanitation Study Section, Divi- 
sion of Research Grants and Fellowships, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, in the Auditorium of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Jan. 26-27, 1949. Some of the 
subjects to be discussed are transmission of 
Q fever to man, mastitis, insecticide studies 
with dairy cattle, tests for pasteurization of 
dairy products, and many others. Research 
grants and fellowships will also be reviewed at 

this time. 
S/W. L. MALLMANN, Professor of 
Bacteriology and Public Health, 
Michigan State College. 


Missouri 

Short Course.—The Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, held its twenty-fourth an- 
nual short course for graduate veterinarians 
on Nov. 15-16, 1948. The following program 
was presented: 

Dr. C. H. Anthony, Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Kansas City, Mo.: “Accidental Poison- 
ings in Animals.” 

Dr. W. J. Gibbons, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala.: “Hyperkeratosis or X Disease” (with 
illustrations) and “Large Animal Practice.” 

Dr. J. C. Carey, West Liberty, lowa: “Milk 
Fever Complex” and “Respiratory Diseases of 
Cattle.” 

Dr. B. J. Killham, Veterinary School, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich.: “Bru- 
cellosis” and “Mucoid Vaccine.” 

Dr. H. E. Curry, state veterinarian, Jefferson 
City, Mo.: “How Proposed Legislation on Bru- 
cellosis will Affect the Practitioner.” 

s/Eari L. MUNDELL, Secretary, 
Kansas City VMA. 


New York 

City Association._-The Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City met at the Hote] 
Pennsylvania on Dec. 1, 1948. Dr. Mark Allam, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Surgical Diseases of 
the Canine Vagina,” and Capt. Herman Tax, 
Office of the Port Veterinarian, New York Port 
of Embarkation, U. S. Army, discussed “Board- 
ing of Pet Animals from Foreign Countries 
Pending the Arrival of Their Owners from 
Overseas.” 


s/C. R. Scuroreper, Secretary. 

eee 
Women’s Association..-The Eastern Section 
of the Women’s Veterinary Association met in 
New York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 


December 1. In the evening, members attended 
the regular meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City. 

S/Mary K. DUNLapP. 


North Dakota 
Shipment of Calves.—Our regulations do not 
permit the shipment of calves under six months 
of age between November 1 and April 1, except 
under special permit, which will not be given 
except in special cases, and will not be given 
to any dealer selling these baby calves pro- 
miscuously in this state. The permits will be 
used only in cases where some immigrant or 
breeder is shipping a consignment of livestock 
in which there are some calves. 
8/T. O. BRaNvennunc, State Veterinarian. 


Pennsylvania 
Bucks Montgomery Association.—The Bucks 
Montgomery Veterinary Medical Association 
met Nov. 10, 1948, in the Moose Home, Doyles- 
town. Speaker of the evening was Dr. John 
Mills, Department of Clinical Pathology, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on “Clinical Patho- 
logic Cases of both Large and Small Animals.” 
The Dec. 8 meeting of the Bucks Montgomery 
Veterinary Medical Association was also held 
at the Moose Home in Doylestown. Dr. Guy M. 
Graybill, state BAI, spoke on “Brucellosis Situa- 
tion and Vaccination in Pennsylvania.” 
s/J. G. Suurr, Secretary. 
eee 
State Officers.—Officers elected at the sixty- 
sixth annual convention of the Pensylvania 
State Veterinary Medical Association were Drs. 
Roland C. Dayton, Pittsburgh, president; Roy 
D. Hoffman, Bedford, Harry B. Roshon, Reading, 
and H. Robert Becker, York, vice-presidents; 
E. T. Booth, Philadelphia, reélected treasurer; 
and Raymond C. Snyder, Upper Darby, re- 
elected secretary. 
s/RayMonp C. Snyper, Secretary. 
eee 
Dr. Shigley Retires.—Dr. James F. Shigley 
(CORN '15), former professor of surgery at 
New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, and of veterinary science in the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, retired Oct. 31, 1948. Dr. 
Shigley has served on the Pennsylvania State 
College Board of Health since 1925, and will 
continue to live at State College. He is a mem- 
ber of the AVMA and of the PVMA, having 
served the latter as secretary for three years 
and president for one year. Dr. Shigley has 
two brothers and a son in veterinary medicine. 
eee 
Personal.— Dr. A. Henry Craige, Jr. (UP 32), 
former professor of veterinary physiology at 
the University of Maryland, is now a research 
investigator in the pharmacology section of 
Smith, Kline, and French Laboratories. 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Association._-The Milwaukee Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met Nov. 16, 1948, 
in the Wisconsin Humane Society lecture hall. 
Drs. F. L. Gentile and Gilbert Lewis were mod- 
erators for a discussion program on general 

problems. 
G. Nicnoison, Secretary. 

eee 

Southeastern Association.—The Southeastern 
Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association met 
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at the Hotel Carlton in Watertown on Dec. 9, 
1948. Dr. Clyde Stormont, Madison, spoke on 
“Recent Developments in the Study of Blood 
Groups in Animals.” 

s/Ropert CURTIs, 

eee 

Dr. Woelffer, Vice-President of Pabst Farms. 

—Dr. E. A. Woelffer (CORN ’31), formerly 
professor of veterinary extension at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, has been named vice-president of the 
Pabst Farms, Inc., at Oconomowoc. Dr. Woelf- 
fer will have charge of the health and breeding 
of the livestock and will assist in administra- 
tive and supervisory work of the breeding 
program and artificial insemination service. 


FOREIGN 


Secretary. 


Australia 


Seek Blowfly Immunity for Sheep.—The Aus- 
tralian Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has offered a reward of 
$3,250 to the person or unit finding a specific 
means of rendering sheep immune to blowfly 
attack (Calif. Wool Grower, Oct. 12, 1948). 
Although the SPCA aim is to prevent the suf- 
fering caused by these pests, it also recognizes 
that a succesful prophylactic technique would 
prevent losses amounting to about $70 million 
annually. On the latter count, it is hopeful 
that sheep owners can be persuaded to make 
contributions that would boost the reward to 
over $15,000. 


Germany 


The Veterinary Service.—A colleague from 
an inland European country, caller at the 
AVMA office the other day, said that Germany 
is “split down the middle” and is not likely 
to have a central government for years to 
come. The veterinary service, however, in 
each of the four zones, is carrying on in the 
same famous way, our distinguished visitor 
declared. Since veterinary faculties were es- 
tablished in the eighteenth century, veterinary 
science and practice have been a veritable ob- 
session of the German people and, in that field, 
they have left a heritage from which all the 
world profits. 

eee 

Veterinary Medical Publications —The Wis- 
senschaftlicher Dienst of the Internationale 
Presse Austausch Gesellschaft M. B. H., Har- 
vestehuder Weg 5, Hamburg 13, Germany, an- 
nounces the publication of lists of important 
medical publications, including announcements 
of books, which have appeared in German medi- 
cal journals in recent years. This organization 
will supply information concerning publication 
dates and prices of new publications in the field 
of medical journalism. 


Great Britain 


Dr. Montgomerie President of NVMA. — Dr. 
Robert Francis Montgomerie (EDIN ’23), has 
been elected president of the National Veteri- 
nary Medical Association of Great Britain and 


|\Department regardless of status. 


Ireland for 1948-1949. In 1924, Dr. Montgomerie 
joined the staff of the School of Agriculture, 
University College of North Wales, where he 
specialized in diseases of sheep. Later he was 
appointed head of the veterinary section of the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories 
at Beckenham, where he was responsible for 
the establishment of the Wellcome Veterinary 
Research Station at Frant. He is now director 
of veterinary research in the Wellcome Founda- 
tion. Dr. Montgomerie has also served the Na- 
tional Cattle Breeders’ Association and the 
Livestock Export Group. 
eee 

Commandant of the Veterinary Corps.— 
Brigadier C. A. Murray, C.B.E., former direc- 
tor of veterinary affairs at the War Office, who 
is generally credited with having brought about 
the amalgamation of the Veterinary and Re- 
mount Departments of the Royal Army has 
been appointed Colonel Commandant of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps to succeed Briga- 
dier H. S. Mosley (retired). 


lreland 


Brucellosis Incidence Rises.—An increasing 
number of cases of bovine brucellosis has been 
observed in Ireland during the past five years, 
although the introduction of strain 19 vaccine 
has done much to control this disease, A. D. 
Donnelly told a recent session of the Veteri- 
nary Medical Association of Ireland. Vaccina- 
tion is advocated for heifer calves 4 months 
ma or older.—From Irish Vet. J., August, 


Turkey 


“Congress of Comparative Pathology.—The 
fifth International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology will be held in Istanbul on May 17-20, 
1949. Papers may be submitted to Dr. Louis 
Grollet, secretary, Permanent Committee, 7 rue 
Gustave Nadaud, Paris 16, France. Authors, 
not able to attend the Congress, may have their 
paper read by a member of the Committee. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Reserve Corps Commission.—A commission 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps is not terminated 
by an appointment or federal recognition in the 
National Guard of a state. Appointments in the 
Organized Reserve Corps are automatically ter- 
minated only if an officer accepts appointment 
in the National Guard of the United States as 
issued by the Department of the Army. It is 
the responsibility of each reserve officer to 
notify his unit instructor or senior army in- 
structor of any change in status affecting his 
reserve status. 

The Bulletin of the U. S. Army Medical De- 
partment contains origina] articles, reviews, 
and news of interest to members of the Medical 
To receive 
this monthly publication, write to: The 
Surgeon General's Office, Attention: Editor of 
the Bulletin, Room 2 D-463, The Pentagon, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

s/JoHN C. Jr., Major, U. Army. 
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Selective Service Memorandum on Deferment 
of Students of Healing Arts 


Local Board Memorandum No. 7 was issued 
by the Director of Selective Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 2, 1948. It announced ap- 
pointment of a Healing Arts Educational Ad- 
visory Committee and outlined recommenda- 
tions of the National Headquarters, based on 
the advice of the committee, for deferment of 
preprofessional and professional students in 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and 
osteopathy to meet the nation’s needs for 
trained personnel in these fields. 

The memorandum follows: 


1) Healing Arts Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee—(a) A Healing Arts Educational Ad- 
visory Committee has been established by the 
Director of Selective Service. The Committee 
consists of: 


Dr. Donald G. Anderson, representing the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association; 

Dr. Stockton Kimball, representing the 
Association of American Medical Colleges; 

Dr. G. D. Timmons, representing the As- 
sociation of American Dental Schools; 

Dr. B. T. Simms, representing the Ameri. 
ean Veterinary Medical Association; 

Dr. Otterbein Dressler, representing 
American Osteopathic Association. 

b) The purpose of this Committee is (1) 
to recommend to the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice means by which sufficient personnel may 
healing 


the 


be trained in the professions of the 
arts, through the maintenance of an adequate 
flow of students through professional and pre- 


professional schools; (2) to recommend pro- 
cedures by which an adequate flow of students 
through the professional schools might be 
maintained to meet the nation’s needs in 
trained medical, dental, veterinary and osteo- 
pathic personnel; and (3) to advise the edu- 
cators in the fields of the healing arts profes- 
sions on problems arising through the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

2) Students in Professional Schools.— The 
Committee has advised the Director of Selec- 
tive Service that the national interest will re- 
quire graduates of medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine and osteopathy annually in num- 
bers equal at least to the present level. It 
recommends that students properly enrolled 
in the professional schools of these four pro- 
fessions and satisfactorily pursuing full time 
courses leading to graduation should be per- 
mitted to continue their studies until gradua- 
tion. 

3) Students in Preprofessional Schools.—(a) 
This Committee also recommends that suf- 
ficient numbers of preprofessional students 
should be made available to maintain the 
freshman classes of these professional schools 
at present levels. To accomplish this, the Com- 
mittee recommends that these professional 
schools select provisionally for admission, 
upon completing the preprofessional course to 
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the satisfaction of the professional school, 
certain students who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted at least one year of the preprofessional 
course. These provisional admissions will con- 
tinue valid until the following July 15 unless 
cancelled by the professional school. 

b) The number of preprofessional students 
who are not otherwise deferrable and who 
have completed at least one year of preprofes- 
sional work and who may be selected, is, for 
the freshman class of 1949 55% of the 1948 
freshman professional class; for the freshman 
class of 1950 6244% of the 1948 freshman pro- 
fessional class; and for the freshman class of 
1951 100% of the 1948 freshman professional 
class. 

c) These percentages of provisional admis- 
sions are to be reviewed by the Committee 
once each year and recommendations as to the 
numbers will be adjusted for the ensuing 
classes, in accordance with the demonstrated 
needs at that time. These recommendations 
will be available early enough to permit the 
review of individual provisional admissions by 
the professional schools prior to July 15. 

4) Identification of Professional Students 
and Preprofessional Students Provisionally Ac- 
cepted.—tIn order to identify to selective serv- 
ice local boards the professional students of 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and 
osteopathy, and the preprofessional students 
who have been provisionally admitted to the 
professional schools, the Committee has recom- 
mended that an authorized representative of 
the professional schools should submit, on a 
form designed for that purpose, (1) the names 
of professional students who are not otherwise 
deferrable under the Selective Service Act of 
1948 and who have duly matriculated in their 
professional school and are actually pursuing 
a course leading to graduation in one of the 
specified professions; and (2) the names of 
preprofessional students who have completed 
at least one year of preprofessional study and 
have been provisionally accepted for entrance 
into the professional school upon completion 
of a preprofessional course to the satisfaction 
of the professional school. 

5) Certification of Preprofessional and Profes- 
sional Students of Medicine, Dentistry, Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and Osteopathy (SSS Form No. 
103).—The form to be used by the professional 
schools will be Certification of Preprofessional 
and Professional Students of Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Veterinary Medicine, and Osteopathy 
(SSS Form No. 103). <A copy of this form is 
attached to this memorandum. All such cer- 
tificates will be issued to local boards through 
National Headquarters and State Headquarters 
for Selective Service, and will constitute evi- 
dence in support of the student’s claim for oc- 
cupational classification. Before issuing a cer- 
tificate for a preprofessional student, the pro- 
fessional school should secure assurance from 
the student that he will not obtain a similar 
certificate from another professional school. 

6) Failure to Satisfactorily Pursue Course 
of Study—When a student fails to pursue his 
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course in a manner which is satisfactory to the 
professional school, an authorized representa- 
tive of the school will cancel the Certification 
of Preprofessional and Professional Students 
of Medicine, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, 
and Osteopathy (SSS Form No. 103) for such 
student and will notify the local board of such 
cancellation, through National Headquarters 
and State Headquarters of Selective Service. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. George T. Woods (KSC '46), Shelbyville, 
Ill., to Miss Helen Jordan, Danville, Ill., on June 
20, 1948. 

Dr. Ben N. Winchester (KSC °37), Hannibal, 
Mo., to Miss Ruth Cecelia Hemmer on July 8, 
1948, in Hannibal, Mo. 

Dr. Robert P. Litt (KSC °46), Chicago, IL., 
to Miss Lorraine Shirley Atkins on Sept. 5, 
1948. 

Dr. Lester E. Fisher (ISC '43), Chicago, IL, 
to Miss Elizabeth Jane, Berwyn, IIll., on Oct. 
2, 1948. 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. (KSC °42) and Mrs. Arthur A. Case, 
Columbia, Mo., a daughter on Aug. 21, 1948. 

Captain (OSU °43) and Mrs. William L. Ab- 
bott, Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., 
announce the birth of a daughter, Helen Eliza- 
beth, on Sept. 7, 1948. 

Dr. (ISC °'46) and Mrs. L. E. Barnes, Crystal 
Lake, Ill., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Catherine Lynn, on Sept. 19, 1948. 

Dr. (KSC °40) and Mrs. G. I. Case, Kewanee, 
Ill., announce the birth of a daughter, Leslie 
Eileen, Sept. 19, 1948. 

Dr. (MSC °43) and Mrs. G. D. Dibble, Holt, 
Mich., announce the birth of their second son, 
Douglas Craig, on Sept. 24, 1948. 

Dr. (ISC °46) and Mrs. John B. Herrick, 
Ames, Iowa, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Joan Ellyn, on Sept. 25, 1948. 

To Dr. (ISC '43) and Mrs. Philip E. Smith, 
Ames, Iowa, a daughter, Lora Jeanne, on Oct. 
2, 1948. 

Dr. (ISC 41) and Mrs. N. R. Waggoner, Olin, 
Iowa, announce the birth of a son, Curtis Lynn, 
on Oct. 14, 1948. 

To Dr. (CORN ‘°36) and Mrs. C. A. Metz, 
Momence, IJ!., a son, David Ross, on Oct. 15, 
1948. 

Dr. (MSC °41) and Mrs. W. C. Young. Jr., 
Detroit, Mich., announce the birth of a son, 
William Clay, III, on Oct. 20, 1948. 

Dr. (ISC '42) and Mrs. A. C. Gathman, Galva, 
Ill., announce the birth of a daughter on Oct. 
25, 1948. 

Dr. (TEX °43) and Mrs. Richard D. Macy, 
Whittier, Calif., announce the birth of their 
third child, a daughter, Nov. 19, 1948. 

Dr. (MSC '40) and Mrs. E. E. Britten, Pekin, 


IIL, announce the birth of a daughter, Patricia. 
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DEATHS 


*Benedict K. Bjornson (OSU ‘17), 63, West 
Fargo, N. Dak., died late in 1948. Dr. Bjornson 
was a member of the North Dakota Veterinary 
Medical Association and of the AVMA. 

Charles M. Curl (CIN 60, Rushville, 
died Nov. 23, 1948. During his thirty-six years 
of service with the government, Dr. Curl aided 
in tuberculosis eradication and in serum work. 

James N. Eagle (KCVC ‘10), Kansas City, 
Kan., died in July, 1948, of a heart attack. Dr. 
Eagle had been a member of the AVMA. 

*xOwen Howells (COLO ‘13), 57, Colonia 
Napoles, Mexico, died Aug. 3, 1948. Dr. 
Howells was admitted to the AVMA in 1917. 

Capt. M. C. Kastner (KSC °35), Albuquerque, 
N. M., died Aug. 23, 1948. Captain Kastner 
served in the Veterinary Corps during World 
War II. 

*xLouis McClain (API °'46), 24, Birmingham, 
Ala., died Sept. 5, 1948, of encephalitis. Dr. 
McClain was admitted to the AVMA in 1947. 

*xOliver A. Meyer (CVC ‘11), 60, Alton, IIL, 
died on Oct. 7, 1948. Dr. Meyer was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1928. 

*Lincoln W. Moore (CVC '09), 72, Lexington, 
Ill., died Nov. 11, 1948, after a lingering illness. 
Dr. Moore was admitted to the AVMA in 1920. 

*Amos F. Nelson (CVC ‘02), 79, Lebanon, 
Ind., died Nov. 4, 1948, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Dr. Nelson was a meat inspector 
in Chicago for two years after his graduation 
and then settled in Boone County, Ind., where 
he practiced for forty-five years. He also taught 
in the Indianapolis Veterinary School, was state 
veterinarian, and a state representative for two 
terms. He retired from active practice early in 
1948. Dr. Nelson was a member of the AVMA 
for thirty-seven years. 

*Victor M. Rasmussen (KCVC '16), 55, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., died on Oct. 29, 1948. Dr. Rasmus- 
sen served in the Veterinary Corps during 
World War I and was employed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for a short while 
before he started practice in Sleepy Eye. He 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1937. 

*Claude C. Sanders (IND ‘16), 64, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., died Sept. 27, 1948. Dr. Sanders was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1927. 

*Daniel V. Scudder (CIN ‘13), 61, Pendelton, 
Ind., died on Oct. 20, 1948. Dr. Scudder was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1947. 

xJohn H. Servatius (CVC ‘06), 65, Vernon, 
Texas, died on Oct. 17, 1948, after a lingering 
illness. Dr. Servatius was a member of the 
Illinois State VMA and of the AVMA. 

*Floyd S. Swale (KCVC '15), 56, Minneapolis, 
Minn., died late in 1948. Dr. Swale was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1928. 

Fred D. Walmsley (CORN '04), 66, River For- 
est, Ill., died of a heart attack on Oct. 21, 1948. 
Dr. Walmsley was president of Borden's Chi- 
cago division from 1928 to 1934. He had beena 
member of the AVMA. 

xivor Williams (KSC °‘47), 38, Albuquerque, 
N. M., died July 9, 1948, of pulmonary edema. 
Dr. Williams was admitted to the AVMA in 
1947. 


*xindicates members of the AVMA. 
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You Can Recommend it 


look for this 

U. S. Gov't 
Seal of Inspection on every con. 


with Confidence because It’s ONE Dog Food 


Made With RED MEAT* 


Plus All Known “Dog Health” Vitamins 


*Yes, tests in leading Kennels prove that 
dogs thrive on Ken-L-Ration. What's 
more, many prominent veterinarians from 
coast to coast know from experience that 
this famous canned dog food helps pro- 
mote all-around dog health. Here’s why: 
Ken-L-Ration is ONE dog food made 


with lean, red meat—choice cuts of sani- 
tary, nutritious U. S. Government in- 
spected horse meat. It also contains the 
vitamins and minerals dogs need daily. 
Dogs love this appetizing, nourishing 
complete food. No wonder you can rec- 
ommend Ken-L-Ration with confidence! 


KEN-L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company ¢ Ken-L-Products Division « Chicago, Illinois 
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An’ Related Topics 


“ Acme Photo 

“Waiting” which won first place (amateur class) and 

$250 in the dog photo contest sponsored by the 
Gaines Dog Research Center. 


WHITE’S casteani 
CASTRATION 
Now ready for sale, a new enlarged text-book for 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 


This book contains 292 pages and 254 illustrations. Each and 
every operation is illustrated and described. The book is 
authoritative and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest 
and most satisfactory thods of ing d sticated 


animals. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, also by the Author, George 
R. White, 2106 2Ist Ave. South, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Bend toy FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OIL VITAMINS 


Details the advantages of carrot of] vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
sults; t destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
to promote general good health and 

coats. Contains much information. Replete 
with data and references. Send for it today. 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


COMING MEETINGS 


Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, indiana 


Pennsylvania, University of. Annual conference 
of veterinarians of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Jan. 4-5, 1949. R. A. Kelser, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., dean. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual 
Conference for veterinarians. Jan. 5-7, 1949. 
W. A. Hagan, 320 The Parkway, Ithaca, 
N. Y., president. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Jan. 5-7, 1949. F. J. Kingma, 
121 E. Weber Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting, Park Hotel, Madison, Wis., 
Jan. 6-7, 1949. B. A. Beach, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Oklahoma State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Skirvin Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Jan. 10-11, 1949. Lewis H. 
Moe, 408 Life Sciences Bldg., Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 


California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual mid-winter conference. San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., Jan. 10-12, 1949. Charles 
S. Travers, 16th and Mission Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., secretary. 


Maine Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Augusta, Maine, Jan. 12, 1949. 
S. W. Stiles, Falmouth Foreside, Maine, sec- 
retary. 


Indiana State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 13-15, 1949. W. W. Garverick, 
Zionsville, Ind., secretary. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. An 
nual meeting. Maxwell House, Nashville, 
Tenn., Jan. 17-18, 1949. Dr. H. W. Nance, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
17-19, 1949. M. L. Miner, Logan, Utah, sec- 
retary. 

Texas State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Jan. 17-19, 1949. E. A. Grist, Box 951, 
College Station, Texas, secretary. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. 
Annual business meeting. Jefferson Hotel, 
Columbia, S. Car., Jan. 18, 1949. Dr. R. A. 
Mays, Columbia, S. Car., secretary. 

lowa State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 18-20, 1949. C. C. Franks, 
602 Capital City Bank Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa, secretary. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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IN A DOSAGE FORM ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR THE SMALL ANIMAL FIELD 


@ The scope of penicillin therapy in the small 
animal field is greatly widened through the 
use of Penicillin in Oil and Wax, 100,000 
units per cc. This preparation makes possible 
effective penicillin treatment with only 1 or 2 
injections daily, hence overcomes the draw- 
backs attending the use of aqueous solutions 
that require injection every 3 hours around 
the clock. 

Each ce. provides 100,000 units of highly 
purified crystalline penicillin G potassium. 
Penicillin in Oil and Wax is semiliquid at 
room temperature and requires no refriger- 
ation. It is available in the economical 10 cc. 
size vial for multiple injections. Supplied also 
in 10 cc. vials containing 300,000 units per 
cc. for use in larger animals. 


UNITS PER CC. 


42nd. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Dehydrated 
Meat Products 
for Preparation of 


Infusion Culture 
Media 


Bacto-Beef Bacto-Liver 
Bacto-Veal 
Bacto-Beef Heart for 
Infusions 


These dehydrated meats are pre- 
pared especially for use in making 
infusion culture media. They are 
uniform and homogeneous, having 
been prepared from large quanti- 
ties of carefully selected lean meat, 
retaining all the nutritive and 
growth stimulating properties of 


the fresh tissues. 


Difco Dehydrated Meats are 
stable, uniform, and convenient to 
use in laboratories preparing large 
or small quantities of culture 


media. 


Specify “DIFCO” 


Dirco LABORATORIES 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


(Continued from page 28) 


Michigan State College postgraduate conference 
for veterinarians. Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., Jan. 19-20, 1949. C. S. 
Bryan, School of Veterinary Medicine, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich., dean. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Pinehurst Hotel, 
Laurel, Miss., Jan. 20-21, 1949. S. A. Cox, 
Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


Symposium on Recent Research in Milk and 
Food Sanitation. Auditorium of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 26-27, 1949. W. L. Mallmann, professor 
of Bacteriology and Public Health, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Tll., Jan. 26-28. 1949. A. G. 
Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chicago 26. Il. 
secretary. 


New Jersey State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Hotel Hildevrecht, 
Trenton, N. J., Feb. 3-4, 1949. J. R. Porteus, 
p.o. box 938, Trenton, N. J., secretary. 


Louisiana State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Feb. 8-9, 1949. C. M. 
Heflin, Baten Rouge, La., secretary. 


Arkansas State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 17- 
18, 1949. T. D. Hendrickson; Route 5, Box 
422A, Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 


Southeast Missouri Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Spring meeting. Farmington, Mo., April 
13, 1949. F. A. Stepp, 405 North St., Sikeston, 
Mo., secretary. 


American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., May 5-7, 1949. Wayne H. Riser, Box 872, 
Evanston, secretary. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Annual confer- 
ence for veterinarians. Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., June 7-9, 1949. Dr. 
J. E. Greene, Cary Hall, A.P.I., Auburn, Ala., 
chairman. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual convention. Book-Cadillac and Statler 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich., July 11-14, 1949. J. 
G. Hardenbergh, American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Colorado State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo., Sept. 29-30, 1949. W. P. Blake, 
2410 Sth Ave., Greeley, Colo., secretary. 

Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. National 
Assembly. The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 10-11, 1949. Dr. C. F. Clark, State Office 
Building, Lansing 13, Mich., secretary. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 

| Annual meeting. The Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio, Oct. 12-14, 1949. Dr. R. A. Hendershott, 
1 West State St., Trenton 8, N. J., secretary. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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* Vitamineral Products Company (SUPPLEMENT FEEDS) Peoria 3, Illinois 


Liability Insurance 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 
favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, such 
protection is not only wise but, 
as shown by the claim files, a 
practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most 
reliable underwriters in the 


country. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary Medical 
Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


. third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 


(Continued from page 30) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Rob- 
ert C. Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Il., 
secretary. 


Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., the first Friday in February, 
April, June, and November. W. C. Schofield, 
Dept. of Animal Pathology, Ralston-Purina 
Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., secretary. 


Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex., the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Tex., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourth 
Wednesday of each month. Raymond C. 
Snyder, N. W. Cor. Walnut St. and Copley 
Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., the 
first Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroe- 
der, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, 
N. Y., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt 
Ave., Milwaukee. Wis., the third Tuesday of 
each month. Kenneth G. '|Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee: Wis., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 
Ky., the first Wednesday evening of each 
month. F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 7, Ky., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical pany 
ation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
H. I. Ott, 10326 East Artesia Blvd., Bell- 
flower, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. George 
BE. Martin, 530 Stockton Ave. San José, 
Calif., secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the fourth: Tuesday of each month. 
Thomas Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, 
Calif., secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. I. N. Bohlender, Box 588, Tur- 
lock, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 


(Continued on on page 34) 
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TREATMENT OF AND 
AGAINST DISTEMPER: 


The development of “Distemperoid Virus” (a biologically 
modified live distemper virus) by Dr. R. G. Green has blazed 
the trail for the conquest of other virus diseases of paramount 
importance to every veterinarian. The causative agent of 
Rinderpest,' Hog Cholera,* and Newcastle disease’ has 
recently been successfully subjected to biologic modification, 
and so reported by other investigators. 


Every veterinarian should therefore fully acquaint himself 
with the theory and use of biologically modified viruses. 
Doctor Green’s predictions of the future are coming trye. 
“Biologically modified viruses are the key to the protection 
and treatment of virus diseases.” 


Request your free copy of our informative brochure 
“TREATMENT and PREVENTION of DISTEMPER” 
Bibliography: 

1. Am. Jour Vet. Res., Part Il, Apr., 1946. 
2. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., Oct., 1946. 
3. Am. Jour. Vet. Res., July, 1946. 


Manufactured by FROMM LABORATORIES, INC., Grafton, Wis. 4] 


GREEN 
A ‘| 
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USED BY LEADING VETERINARIANS EVERYWHERE 
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FORD .. . DOUBLE FRAME 


KENNEL RUNS 


The low cost will surprise you! 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Pane! Runs insure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be s wee t-_ locked by INNER 
BAR FRAM E WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
together. No Bat holes to match. Portable or 
permanent construction. 


our 
ts. Lengths 2 


Made in a. to 
4, 5. and 
14 ft. 


5 Compartment 
STALLS $149 


Completely Assembied 


GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


Frame 1% in. angle iron. braced, aluminum 
painted. gauge sheets. Rigid 
door frames of O.D. p mesh 
filler, and welded to frame. Stands 6 in. off floor. 


Sizes: 3 upper stalls x x 28°’. 
2 lower stalls 36° x 36°" x 28”. 

Overall size: 28°" x 6° wide x 5S’6’’. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES. 


Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 


FORD FENCE Co. 


6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


(Continued from page 32) 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of every other 
month. Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., 
secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the fourth Friday of each month. R. 
C. Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the third Tuesday of each month. Mit- 
chell Smith, 3740 Rosecrans Boulevard, San 
Diego, Calif., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 

eee 


Foreign Congresses 


Seventh Pacific Science Congress. New Zea- 
land, Feb. 2-22, 1949. Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C., 
executive secretary. 

Fifth International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology. Istanbul, Turkey, May 17-20, 1949. 
Dr. Louis Grollet, 7 rue Gustave Naduad, 
Paris 16 e, France, general secretary of per- 
manent committee. 

Fourteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
London, England, Aug. 8-14, 1949. 

General Secretary, Permanent Committee: 
Prof. L. de Blieck, Kwartellaan 51, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

General Secretary, Organizing Committee: 
Mr. W. G. R. Oates, 9 Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England 

Secretary, United States Committee: J. G. 
Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
5. 11. 


Most Northern Dog Show 


The most northern dog show yet re- 
corded was held at Anchorage, Alaska, on 


Nov. 28, 1948. It was sponsored by the 
Alaska Kennel Club for all breeds and 
judged under American Kennel Club rules. 
Capt.. Will Judy, Chicago, editor of Dog 
World Magazine, flew to Alaska to judge 
the show. 


Lyman Peck reminds the readers of Feed- 
stuffs (Sept. 25, 1948) that it is a wise 
policy for the salesman to call in a veteri- 
narian when farmers blame formula feed 
for livestock ills, because “records show 
that in 99 per cent of the cases, the feed is 
not the cause.” 
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MORE FOOD | 
MORE PROFIT 
FOR THE FARMER 
It’s your problem | 
and ours 


More Young Stock Must Be Saved ==. 
r ng € U av =s 


There’s a big job ahead in rebuilding 
America’s livestock numbers. America 
needs more meat-producing animals 
and must rebuild her hog, cattle and 
dairy herds to maintain her high 
standard of living. More stock is 
needed to use the tremendous grain 
supply. In view of these needs, the 
veterinarians’ services in saving mil- 
lions of calves and pigs are now more 
important than ever. 


Through proper nutrition Purina 
Chows are helping to save the farmers’ 
young stock. Anexampleof what Purina 
Products can do when used with good 
sanitation and management programs 
is shown by these livability records at 


-the Purina Research Farm in 1947: 


93.5% of pigs weaned were raised 
96% of dairy heifers dropped were saved 
97% of chicks started were raised 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Mo; 


WORKING FOR A MORE PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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GRAIN BELT. 


SUPPLYCOMPANY. 
SO. 33RD ST. 


SYMBOL OF q QUALITY 


PHEN O BOLES 


Trade Mark Reg. 
Accurately measured therapeutic dose of pheno- 
thiazine in one tablet for sheep, swine, cattle 
and equines. 
25 gram—Box of 25 
25 gram—Box of 100 
12Y2 gram—Box of 25 
124% gram—Box of 100 
2 gram—Bottle of 100 


PHENOTHIAZINE 


REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 
1 Ib. can (12 to case) 70c per Ib. 
5 Ib. can ( 5 to case) 

67c per Ib. 
65c¢ per Ib. 
per Ib. 


PENICILLIN 


(Crystalline Sodium Salt) 
100,000 Oxford Units 
200,000 Oxford Units 
500,000 Oxford Units per vial 


STREPTOMYCIN 
Calcium Chloride Complex 
Veterinary—1 gram serum vial...$1.60 


VITAMINS 


CAPSULES 

Vitamin A, 100,000 USP Units 

Bottle of 50 

Bottle of 100 
Vitamin A, 500,000 USP Units 

Box of 12 
Calf Capsules—A.C.D. with Niacin 
Bottle of 100 $ 2.75 
Bottle of 500 


SULFONAMIDES 
Sulfanilamide Powder U.S.P. 


25 Ib. drum 
100 Ib. drum 
Sulfathiazole Powder U. 
1 Ib. bottle 


Sulfathiazole Sodium Powder U.S.P. 
1 Ib. bottle $4.45 per Ib. 


Sulfapyridine Sodium Powder 
1 Ib. bottle $10.00 per Ib. 


Write for Complete Price List 
Terms 1% 10 days F.O.8. Chicago 
Freight Allowed on Shipments cf 100 Lbs. or More 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Fine Chemicals for the Veterinary Profession 
1116 West 37th Street, Chicogo 9, Illinois 
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S tb. drum................ 1.850 per Ib. 
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POWERFUL 
‘Non- irritating 


NAPRYLATE 


brand of 


. - bacteriostatic as well as fungicidal. 

Doctor and owner alike welcome the 
convenience, speed and efficacy of Naprylate . . . 
today’s most powerful ally in the battle 

against fungus infections of the skin and 

mixed bacterial invasion. Stainless in all forms. 
Literature supplied with your order upon request. 


STRASENVBURGH Co 


Pioneering in Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1886 
ROCHESTER 4, N. ¥ 


NAPRYLATE 


. Convenient for penetra- 
tion on hairy surfaces. 

Sodium Caprylate 20% 
2 oz. Pints Gallons 


NAPRYLATE . 


++.» NOn-greasy, water mis- 
cible base. 


Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 


% oz. Tubes 1 Ib. Jars 


NAPRYLATE focuder ... 


... for drying up “weepy” 
areas and for prophylaxis. 


Sodium Caprylate 10% 
Zinc Caprylate 5% 


2 oz. Sifter Top Cans 
18 oz. Sifter Top Cans 
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tHat KASCO ts rne 


Accepted and used 
by the profession a 
since 1900 


in the treatment of 
Splints, Spavins, 
Curbs, Side Bones, 


Bursal Lameness, KASCO MILLS, INC., Dept. AVI 
Ete TOLEDO 4, OHIO — WAVERLY, N. Y. 


(This Free offer limited to U. S. East of Rockies only) 


Send me generous FREE sample of Kasco 
Complete Dog Ration, 


Single Bottle..............$ 2.00 
Ye Dozen and One FREE.... 5.00 


WA Dozen and Two FREE.. 9.00 
1 Dozen and Four FREE.... 17.00 
i Veterinary History 
Packaged The hackneyed remark that if a thing 
he be told often enough someone will finally 
: Medicines take notice of it is a good reason for preach- 
‘ i ing on the importance of veterinary history, 
i for for, had we kept in mind the happenings 
ie . inarians of the past as a hunch on what to do next, ' 
Veterina veterinary medicine in the United States 
| Back in 1896 we began our umque might now have a roll call of the 30,000 
ice of supplying the Veterinarian veterinarians needed to render a complete 
. rie of effective Pharmaceuti- veterinary service to our $9 billion animal 
with tt 


| Products labeled with his name industry. As a new publication on the his- 
ca roau 


and address, ready to be syn al 
at his office or carried on profes- 
sional calls. This valuable —— 
Luff service provides the busy on 
titioner with additional income yet, 
at the same time, provides many 


tory of human medicine puts it “What a 
boon it would have been if from the outset 
we |the medical profession] had been 
equipped with that perspective and sense 
of proportion which only a solid ground- 
ing in this subject can give!” 


laxation during 


hours of needed re 

his weekly routine. 

Write for Descriptive Price Sheet of 
a Hundred Dispensing Products 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


Testimony Based on Roentgenograms.— 
The Supreme Court of Mississippi has ruled 
that the testimony of a physician based 
upon a roentgenogram is not invalidated 
on the ground that the witness is not tech- 
nically qualified as a roentgenologist. The 
reading of roentgenograms was regarded 
as a part of general medical knowledge.— 
From J. Am. M. A., Oct. 1948, 
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VETERINARY 


CONTROL CALF SCOURS 


with the nontoxic, smaller dosage sulfonamide! 


Curtail losses from calf scours by in- 
stituting prompt treatment with 
SULFATHALIDINE phthalylsulfathiazole— 
the small-dose intestinal sulfonamide! 


Administered orally, SULFATHALIDINE 
phthalylsulfathiazole is nontoxic. Since 
only about 5% of the drug is absorbed, 
it exerts its antibacterial action almost 
entirely in the intestinal tract. Con- 
trasted with other intestinal sulfona- 
mides, it is effective in smaller dosage— 
and in single daily doses! 


This drug has repeatedly demon- 
strated its therapeutic value and safety 
in treatment of (white) calf scours,'? 
infectious enteritis of swine,** enteritis 


SHARP 
DIVISION 


VETERINARY 


sulfathalidine 


phthalylsulfathiazole 


of rabbits, and bacillary dysentery of 
dogs and cats.” 

Veterinary SULFATHALIDINE phthalyl- 
sulfathiazole is supplied in the follow- 
ing forms: 

No. 2264—4.0-Gm. tablets (slotted) 
in bottles of 100 and 500. 


No. 2261 —0.5-Gm. tablets (slotted) 
in bottles of 100 and 1,000. 


No. 2267—4-lb. and 1-lb. bottles of 
powder. 


1. J. Am. Vet. M. A. 104:274, May 1944. 2. Cornell Vet. 
31:170, April 1946. 3. J. Am. Vet. M. A. 106:7, Jan. 1945. 
4. J. Am. Vet. M. A. 107:238, Oct. 1945. 5. N. Am. Vet. 
27:564, Sept. 1946. 6. Vet. Med. 42:170, May 1947, 
7. J. Am. Vet. M. A. 108:89, Feb. 1946. 
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TRIPLE SULFA BOLUSES 


(Sulfamerazine 60 gr., Sulfathiazole 90 
gr. and Sulfanilamide 90 gr.) 


BI-SULFA BOLUSES 


(Sulfanilamide 120 gr. and Sulfathiazole 


SULFA-UREA BOLUSES 


(Urea 207 gr., Sulfanilamide 33 gr. and 
5 gr.) 


SULFATHIAZOLE BOLUSES 


240 Grains 


SULFANILAMIDE BOLUSES 


240 Grains 


SULFAMERAZINE TABLETS 
30 Grains 

500’s (in 

1000’s 

500’s (in 

1000’s (in 


SULFAGUANIDINE TABLETS 


30 Grains 
1000’s (in drum) 

60 Grains 
1000’s (in drum) 


SULFATHIAZOLE TABLETS 


60 Grains 
1000’s (in drum) 


SULFANILAMIDE TABLETS 
60 Grains 

1000’s (in drum) $ 15. 

(All Boluses packed in boxes of 50's.) 


Brown Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 


2020 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


TWENTY-FIVE WORDS OR LESS, $2. 50: 8 

CENTS FOR EACH ADDITIONAL WORD. 

REPLIES SENT IN CARE OF THE JOURNAL, 
25 CENTS EXTRA 


Deadline for r want ads 15th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names ofe¢ lassified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, and it 
will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Positions 

Position wanted by June, 1949, lowa State 
College graduate, veteran, 31, married, white, 
Protestant. I desire an assistantship leading 
to partnership in, or full ownership of, a busy 
small animal practice. Will lease on long term 
basis if desired. Prefer southern states or east 
coast. References and personal interview at 
your convenience. Address “Box C i,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 


w anted—Practices 

“Two small animal practitioners with best es- 
perience desire to buy or lease practice in Mid- 
west. Give ample details. Address “Box B 1,” 
c/o Journal) of the AVMA. 


Wanted—V eterinarians 


Veterinarian, California license. Operate 
small animal hospital. Salary and percentage. 
State age, experience, send picture. Write Dr. 
B. J. Elander, Arizona Street Veterinary Hos- 
pital, San Diego, Calif. 


Assistant for mixed practice in northwest 
Oregon. Salary and percentage. Address “Box 
Cc 7,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Assistant for modern small animal hospital 
with opportunity for eventual partnership or 
ownership. Send qualifications and photograph. 
Address “Box C 2,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian for mixed animal practice as an 
assistant. Write details in first letter. Address 
Dr. Ernest W. Hogg, 178 N. Franklin Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Very attractive proposition for an experienced 
small animal veterinarian. One who is proficient 
in medicine and surgery and has initiative neces- 
sary. This is an opportunity for the right man 
to become a partner in a small animal hospital. 
Small or large investment, as desired. The man 
is of greater importance than the initial invest- 
ment. Include all information in first letter. Ad- 
dress “Box C 8,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease Practices 
FOR SAL E — Lucrative mixed prac tic e » in 
thickly populated area of southwest Texas. 
Wonderful location on heavily traveled highway. 
Price reasonable; includes only real estate, 
drugs, and equipment. No good will price added. 
Address “Box C 1,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Mixed practice at edge | of large 
midwestern city. Thriving country practice with 
yet greater possibilities. Busy, modern, small 
animal hospital. Fifty kennels, 35 large shaded 
runs. Excellent reputation. 27,500 includes 
lovely modern home close by, double garage, 1% 
acres. On main highway. $5,000 down, con- 
venient terms. Address “Box C 4,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 
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DETERGENT 


For 


VETERINARY USE 


-DISINFECTING AR 


3. Lacerations 
4. Infected Skin Sus 


Disinfecting 


An effective cleansing and emulsifying agent combining the 
detergent action of soap with the antibacterial properties of 
the highly effective, non-irritating germicide, Phemerol, which 
provides cleansing action as well as disinfecting properties 
in a singie preparation. 

May be used either in full strength or diluted with hard or 
soft water of any temperature. It is compatible with acid salts 
of anesthetics and the free bases of sulfonamides. 

Liquid Germicidal Detergent, a suspension of high molecular 
weight alkylamine hydrochlorides containing Phemerol Chlo- 
ride, is supplied in 1-pint and 1-gallon bottles. 


Dept. of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS—QUALITY FIRST 


Upper tier (4) 21x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN AT NO EXTRA COST. Equipped 
with ballbearing casters. Foolproof latches and identifi- 
cation tags on heavy ¥%" steel barred doors. Bottom 
cages have S-inch ventilating strip. 

7 compartment 3 or more $237.50 each 

7 compartment single $250.00 

5 compartment $160.00 


TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 
A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Blvd. Riverside, Colifornia 


TIME TESTED for the treatment of 
respiratory infections, primarily in swine. 
fluidounce contains: 

Guaiacol 8% 
Creosote .. 1% 
Cresol 20% 
Oil Camphor 25% 
Oil Eucalyptus 3% 
Saponified, oleaginous base 


Available in bottles of one pint 
and one galloz. 


Tue S. E. MassENGILL CoMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENN.-VA. 


New Yorx Kansas City SAN FRANCISCO 


Veterinary Division 


(Continued from page 40) 

FOR SALE—Practice established thirty-five 
years in large northwest coast city. Seventy- 
five per cent small animals, 25 per cent large 
animals. Ideal for 2 man partnership. Seventy 
kennels, concrete runs, 100 ft. frontage. Yearly 
gross $55,000. Full price $45,000 includes all 
assets. Prefer payment in full, but will take 
% cash and balance at 5 per cent. Modern 
home 3 miles from hospital available if desired. 
Address “Box C 6,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE—Combination large and small ani- 
ma! hospital and lucrative mixed practice in city 
of 15,000 in northern Oklahoma. Fully equipped 
and ideally located. No competition, Health of 
family demands change of climate. A real set 

and everything goes for $20,000. One-half 

: For further details address “Box B 8,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE or RENT—Due to poor health. 
Completely equipped small animal hospital. Well 
located in city and suburbs of 120,000, Im- 
mediate possession. Write Dr. Roy E. Kluck, 
1047 E. State St., Rockford, Illinois. Phone 4-7921. 


For rent or sale February 1, small animal 
practice established for thirty years in Wheaton, 
Illinois. Includes hospital and all equipment. 
For information write Dr. Harry Caldwell, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 

Wanted to rent or lease equipped veterinary 
hospital in good location. Established fer thirty 
years. Address “Box C 3,” c/o Journal of the 


Books and “Magazines 


TRAINING THE DOG—rev. 8th ed. by > Will 
Judy. All breeds, all phases, for pet owner or 
$3. Keep up on dogs—Dog World 

2 yrs. $5. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. 


Fer Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


“ARTIFIC IAL INSEMIN ATION INSTRU MENTS 
—Essential equipment, replacement parts and 
materials, designed and manufactured especially 
for artificial insemination. Prompt delivery. New 
catalog. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., 
Flourtown, Pa. 

ARTIFICIAL BREEDING EQUIPMENT, DHIA 
supplies, mastitis controls, livestock markers, 
dehorners, elastrators, horn trainers, cobalt, 
nursery office supplies—several hundred 
other items of interest to veterinarians are 
listed in the new 64 page Nasco Special Cata- 
log, published by the national supply house for 
agricultural instructors, county agents, and ex- 
perimental stations. Write for free copy. Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 


Heard on the Radio.—All on the same 
day, our school children got their educations 
polished with the following bits of informa- 
tion from three radio commentators: 

1) “The brain is the least used muscle 
of the body.” 

2) “Louis Pasteur, a veterinarian, dis- 
covered rabies.” 

3) “Then we have Springfield, the birth- 
place of Abraham Lincoln.” Competitive 
examinations for jobs on the air lines of 
communications seem to be in order. 


A cow has about five times as many taste 
buds on her tongue as man has, and can 
out-taste rings around the most fastidious 
gourmet.—Science Digest. 
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Now for Veterinary Use- 


In 3 Forms 


Injectable Oral Topical 


Promptly Relieves Distress of Allergies 
in Dogs, Horses, Cattle 


This potent antihistamine, PYRIBEN- 
ZAMINE Hydrochloride, has brought 
quick relief from allergic symptoms 
in most cases. 


In dogs, PYRIBENZAMINE has been 
successfully used for the relief or 
control of allergic dermatitis, pruri- 
tis, urticaria and eczema. 


In horses, the antihistamines are re- 
ported effective in controlling or re- 
lieving symptoms of laminitis’, food 


allergy, swellings (eslema) due to se- 
vere bee stings. 


In cattle, PYRIBENZAMINE is indi- 
cated when bloating or tyrpanites 
may be due to allergy, particularly 
following ingestion of large quantities 
of food or food material. 


Intravenous treatment is indicated for 
toxic symptoms presumably due to 
excess histamine following retained 
placentae. 


'Chavance, J. Vet. Med. 41: (1946) 199-201 


Ethically Promoted — Not Advertised to the Laity 
Veterinary Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


Sole Agent: GOSHEN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


FILL OUT THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM AND MAIL TODAY 


GOSHEN LABORATORIES, Inc., Goshen, N. Y.— Please send me the following PYRIBENZAMINE: 
Price Quantity 


CREAM 
loz.tube $ .50 
1 Ib. jar 4.80 
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125 ce 3.00 1000 17.20 
500 cc 7.50 
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Bi-Sulfa Products / 
for 
Parenteral Use 


Antistreptococcic, Antistaphylococcic and Antipnenmococcic 
Indicated in the treatment of 
@ Pneumonia 
@ Septicemia 
@ Calf Diphtheria 
@ and Enteritis 


Available in both prepared solution and soluble powder forms 


Bi-Sulfa Solution 


(Nitrogenized) 


contains 6% each of Sulfathiazole sodium and Sulfapyridine 
sodium which supplies 12% combined sulfa solution for parenteral 
administration. 


Dosage: Horses and cattle 0.5 to 0.75 cc.; swine and dogs 1 cc. per pound 
body-weight, administer intravenously or peritoneally. 


Supplied in: Carton 6, 250-cc puncture sealed bottles 


This combination of synergistic sulfonamides is also available in form of 


Bi-Sulfa Soluble Powder 


containing 7.5 grams each of Sulfathiazole sodium and Sulfapyridine sodium in a 
60-cc. bottle, supplying 25% combined sulfa solution for parenterel administration, 
which equals 125 cc. of a 12% solution. 


Supplied in: 
60-cc puncture sealed bottle 


Carton doz. 60-cc. puncture sealed bottle. . 7.90 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 


“COAST TO COAST SERVICE” HOME OFFICE—KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 
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BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


‘Strain19 —_Living Culture 
A product to use with pride in any practice for it is prepared from 
smooth cultures only of Federal Strain 19, processed throughout — 
including final bottling—in alkali-free glass 
and supplied to qualified veterinarians only. 


Freshly-dated stocks, properly refrigerated, 
are available for quick shipment from your 
nearby Jen-Sal Depot. “Check book type” 
vaccination certificates without charge upon 
request. 


Vial 6 cc. Code: Borsin . . . . . $0.35 
Pkg. Six 6 cc. Vials. Code: Borsex . 1.80 
Pkg. Twelve 6 cc. Vials. Code: Bovex 3.30 
Write for a Sample Copy of the Jen-Sal Client 


Information Leaflet on Brucellosis 


Best rotection 
LOSSES. 
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